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OPENING OF THE SESSION. 


ble Queen’s Speech and the first debate of the Session 
were expected with a degree of anxiety which has not 
been experienced on a like occasion for several years. As 
Lord Dersy truly stated, the present Government has owed 
its strength mainly to its conduct of foreign affairs, and, for 
the first time since its accession to power, there seemed to be 
an opening for a successful attack on its policy. A far more 
serious interest attached to the question whether the country 
was in immediate danger of war. It was not absolutely 
certain that the Government might not have pledged itself to 
afford material aid to Denmark, and it was barely possible 
that Parliament might disapprove of a persistent non-inter- 
vention. On the whole, both the Speech and the subsequent 
discussion are reassuring to the friends of peace, and probabl 
the Ministers are not discontented with the manner in which 
their explanations were received. The Speech itself might, 
indeed, have provoked the criticism from which such com- 
positions are conventionally exempt. In grammar, in style, and 
in arrangement, its framers had abused the licence of their posi- 
tion, especially when they occupied a considerable portion of 
their limited space with a string of titles which, as one of the 
speakers remarked, looked like a page out of the Gotha 
Almanack. A Queen’s Speech ought to be colourless and 
general in its terms, but, as far as it enters into details, it 
ought to be correctly expressed. A treaty is oddly described 
as “this matter,” and the differences between Germany and 
Denmark have arisen on many other matters. It is also 
doubtful whether the word “Germany” means Austria and 
Prussia, or the dissenting States, or the Diet, or perhaps all 
these Powers, according to their respective shares in the 
dispute. The omission of all reference to the American war 
was perhaps judicious. The late publication of Mr. Sr- 
WARD’s correspondence shows that it is impossible to tempt 
the Government of the United States, whether by example 
or by studious abstinence from provocation, into friendly 
feelings or courteous language; and although Lord Drrsy 
professed surprise at Lord Rvssetu’s tolerance of the 
rude and menacing demands which Mr. Apams has been 
incessantly instructed to prefer, no party in England really 
wishes to resent ill-feeling and ill-breeding by the extreme 
measure of a war. It is not, indeed, impossible that a sterner 
deportment would have secured some portion of the respectful 
deference with which the American Government acknowledges 
the unfriendly neutrality of France; but, on the whole, it is 
more dignified, inasmuch as it is more consistent with the real 
intentions of England, to abstain from expressing, and, as far 
as possible, from feeling, an irritation which would be inef- 
fective unless it were supported by acts. 

The curiosity of party politicians will have been in some 
degree gratified by the speeches of the Oppositiop leaders. 
Mr. DisraEt1 openly avows the purpose of attacking the 
Government, and Lord Dersy indicates somewhat less openly 
his concurrence in the intended hostilities. The debate of 
Thursday served to reconnoitre the ground, and both the 
principal speakers ‘used their utmost efforts to damage the 
Government. Their main complaint is, in substance, that 
Lord Patmerston and Lord Russetu have, for the time, con- 
trived to leave the country without an ally in Europe. Russia 
has been alienated by the abortive remonstrances of last year 
against the oppression of Poland. France is angry about 
Mexico, about Poland, and, above all, about the rejection of 
the Congress. Finally, both Austria and Prussia are at this 
moment attacking Denmark in utter disregard of the remon- 
strances of the English Government. In reply, it is argued that 
Russia and France agree in the English view of the Danish 
quarrel, that Austria cordially supported the measures which 
were adopted as to Poland, that both Austria and Prussia have 
been induced to acknowledge the obligations of the Treaty of 
1852, and that France, although a transient coldness may 


prevail, has really no grievance to allege against England. 


Lord Dersy repeated, in a less obnoxious form, a mistake of 
Mr. Disrak lt, in dwelling too elaborately on the differences 
of opinion which have arisen between Lord PaLmerston’s 
Government and the Emperor Napotzon. The general wish 
for a French alliance has always been modified by a natural 
jealousy of a permanent foreign influence. The country is 
not unwilling to observe that, in many political questions, the 
two Western Powers are able to act in concert. When there 
is an obvious separation of interests, or even a legitimate 
conflict of opinions, the adoption by an English Minister of a 
course of his own, even if it were inexpedient, would 
assuredly not be unpopular. The withdrawal from the 
Mexican enterprise was simply unavoidable, and although the 
Polish difficulty was more embarrassing, Lord Dery himself 
would certainly approve the determination to reject all pro- 
posals of war with Russia. The grievance of the Congress 
which could never have met relates merely to a supposed 
defect of form and courtesy; and, although Lord Russe.u’s 
despatches are by no means models of conciliatory language, 
Mr. DisraEl, in a moment of candour or rhetorical excite- 
ment, contrived to be still more disrespectful to the Emperor 
of the French. Lord Russe. told the French Government, in 
an argumentative answer to the proposal, that the Congress 
would, for certain specified reasons, be impracticable or inope- 
rative. It was more courteous to state even a disagree- 
able truth than to offer an insincere approval in 
the hope that the project would afterwards break down 
by its own inherent weakness. Mr. Disraewi, with his 

racteristic fancy for indirect diplomacy, asserts, not without 
truth, that the scheme of the Congress was an adroit mancuvre 
to conceal the check which the French Government had re- 
cently received from Russia. It would, in Mr. Disragxt’s 
opinion, have been judicious to humour the deception, and to 
leave Europe to find out at leisure that it had been formally 
invited to meet for an impossible purpose. The Emperor 
Napo.eon has shown an unusual want of command of temper 
in his subsequent dealings with England; but if Mr. Dis- 
RAELI’s interpretation of his designs is correct, any irritation 
which he may feel has been occasioned by his own proceedings. 
As Lord RussE.t said, a proposal of a Congress or of any other 
plan implies that either an acceptance or a refusal may be 
returned without offence. 

It is tolerably clear that the Opposition, while it assails the 
Government, has no alternative policy to propose. Lord Grey 
and Mr. Seymour FirzceraLp were the only members of 
either House who ventured to recommend participation in the 
Danish war. Lord Dersy and Mr. DisrazLi were more pru- 
dent or more conscious of responsibility, and when they 
censured the unjust conduct of Austria and Prussia they were 
less forcible in their language than Lord Russett. The most 
questionable act which the English Government has committed 
was its participation in the Treaty of 1852, and the error is 
practically exempt from Parliamentary criticism, not only be- 
cause it was committed twelve years ago, but because Lord 
PatMerston framed the treaty and Lord Maumesbury signed it. 
The Great Powers had no right to dispose of a foreign State, 
but as the treaty was actually executed, each of the signa- 
taries is entitled to require from the rest a fulfilment of its 
obligations. Lord Dersy, if he had been in office, would 
have attempted nothing more, and Lord Russetu’s efforts 
have not been wanting to remind the German Powers that 
they were bound by the treaty. It appears that, even at the 
moment of invading Schleswig, Austria and Prussia have 
acknowledged the GriicxssurG succession both in Schleswig 
and in Holstein. Lord Patmerston prudently accepted the 
declaration in its simplest form, without noticing the contin- 
gent limitations which are included in the Prussian despatch. 
Lord RussE.u less astutely read the document to the House of 
Lords, and it consequently became necessary for Mr. Layarp 
to produce it in the House of Commons. The Prussian Presi- 
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Schleswig, does not intend to depart from the principles of 
1852. Lord Patmerston purposely confined himself to the 
admission of the title of Cupistian IX., but Lord Russext. 
dwelt on the subsequent phrases by which the Prussian 
Government reserves its liberty of action under altered cir- 
cumstances. “If, however,” it is said, “in consequence of 
“ complications which may be brought about by the per- 
“ sistence of the Danish Government in its refusal to accom- 
‘* plish its promises of 1852, or of the armed intervention of 
“* other Powers in the German conflict, the Kixa’s Government 
“were to find itself compelled to renounce combinations 
“ which would no longer offer a result proportionate to the 
“ sacrifices which events might impose on the German 
“ Powers, no definite arrangements could be made without 
“the concurrence of the Powers who signed the Treaty of 
“ London.” To substitute plain language for diplomatic verbi- 
age, if Denmark maintains the Schleswig Constitution, or if Eng- 
land interferes, the whole question will be thrown open. As 
England has no present intention of taking part in the quarrel, 
and as Denmark has offered to revoke the Constitution, Lord 
Patmerston was fully justified in passing over language which 
is used for the purpose of facilitating future evasion of simple 
obligations. Lord Russet has given the Prussian Minister 
an opportunity of reminding him hereafter that he was fully 
aware that the engagement was conditional. 

The Government and the Opposition may have derived use- 
ful information from the discovery that all the independent 
speakers who had studied the question inclined to the side 
of Germany. Mr. Peacocke and Mr. Kinciaxe belong to 
different political sections, and yet they both concurred in 
censuring the Danish proceedings which have either caused 
the present quarrel or provided Germany with an excuse 
fur aggression. Mr. Disnart1 may be well assured that 
his party will not be unanimous in censuring the policy 
of the Government on the Danish question, and if he were to 
propose active interference he would be left in a small 
minority. As the crisis has not yet passed, new complica- 
tions may possibly require a change of measures, but for the 
present the Government is doing all that can be wished or 
expected. It is satisfactory to find from Mr. Guapstonr’s 
statement, that Mr. Miner Gisson, though he knows nothing 
about the question, cordially concurs on trust in the opinions 
of his colleagues, 


EMPEROR’S SPEECH. 


C is singular that the same week should have been marked 
by the delivery of the Emprror’s Speech closing the 
oratorical and interesting part of the Session of the French 
Chamber, and the delivery of the Quern’s Speech opening 
the Session of the English Parliament; for the contrast be- 
tween the political position of the two countries could 
searcely be conveyed in a more striking and vivid way than 
by the cireumstances and the contents of these two mani- 
festoes. In England, the Sovereign is absent, and the 
country still awaits the day when she will once more be 
able to give that attention to current affairs which lends 
to State ceremonies all their grace, though it may make 
little appreciable difference in the actual conduct of the 
national business. Even the Ministry appears to have 
abdicated its function of guiding Parliament, and waits 
to learn from the tone of the House how it is to act. In 
France, on the other hand, the Emprror has received the 
Address of the Corps Législatif as the proper tribute of a 
body which has given him some trouble, but has, on the 
whole, stood by its duty and remembered that he is every- 
thing and that it is nothing. He still rests his power on the 
basis of that inevitable anarchy which must, as he is ready to 
assure every one, overwhelm France if he were not there. 
He satisfies the wish of France for a durable and reliable go- 
vernment. He supplies her with the machinery of a real and 
gradual progress. He is backed up by a great majority of 
the whole nation, and by a corresponding majority in the 
elective Assembly. It is he and his majority who have 
been attacked, and have successfully repelled the attack. He 
alone rules, but he was willing that the worst which could 
be said against his rule should be said; and, now that 
the worst has been said, he is still there, able and deter- 
mined to govern as he thinks best, and sure of a majority to 
approve whatever he chooses to do or to leave undone. 
There is not the slightest approach in his Speech to the lan- 
guage of a constitutional monarch. It is not his business to 
hold the balance of power while the nation comes to a de- 
cision on its own affairs; he forms his own decision, and 
carries it out. But he does not shrink from criticism; and 
if France to send critical Deputies, he will permit 


them to have their say, and their speeches shall be printed and 
circulated through France. But they are no friends of his, or 
of Franee either, if they choose to criticise him unfayourably, 
and to misrepresent or abuse his measures. They are his 
adversaries and the adversaries of their country—men who 
would like to drive France back on to the shifting sands of 
party contests, who employ liberty as a mere instrument of 
destroying what exists, and who would prevent France, if 
they could, from moving on in the quiet path of real pro- 
gress. But he and his majority are much too strong for them, 
and now they are relegated to the silence that befits them, and 
the true wants of France may again be consulted by an 
enlightened and powerful Government, without any heed 
being taken of abuse that has heen violent, but has missed 
its aim. 


There can be no doubt that there is much in this which 
commends itself to the ordinary Frenchman as well as to the 
Emperor, and that the majority in France is sincerely anxious 
to have no more anarchy, and revolutions, and appeals to the 
populace of the great towns, The Emperor does govern 
France, and, on the whole, he probably governs it as it likes to 
be governed. No one is prepared for a state of things in 
which there should not be a large majority to do the bidding of 
the Emperor, whatever it may be; and he does himself no more 
than justice when he says that, provided his absolute supre- 
macy is once recognised, he is very ready to get enlighten- 
ment and guidance {fom whatever quarter it may be offered. 
But it is also certain that the account he gave of what has 
happened since the Chamber met was by no means correct. 
It is a great exaggeration to say that the attacks of the whole 
Opposition have been fruitless, or that all their speeches have 
been an effusion of useless malignity. They have not upset 
the Empire as a Government is upset in a constitutional 
country, but they have recalled to the mind of France 
truths which were passing into oblivion, and have given the 
Empsror warnings which he can scarcely despise. The 
Emperor goes out of his way to direct attention to the debates 
on the elections of last summer, and he implies that the 
issue has been to show that the accusations against the 
Government for the part it took in those elections were 
unfounded, It is difficult to see how more could be 
established than was established. No one imagined that the 
general system of managing elections under the Empire would 
be formally condemned by a body which had heen mainly 
elected under that very system, and had profited by its opera- 
tion. But it was said that there had been some cases of a 
more than ordinary interference—cases where power had been 
terribly abused, and the zeal of the Government agents had 
devoured every vestige of electoral liberty. It was hoped 
that, when the Chamber met, a few of those cases would be 
exposed, and a salutary warning thus given to those who are 
more Imperialist than the Euperor himself, This is exactly 
what happened. ‘There were not many cases inquired into in 
the Legislative Body, but there were enough cases freely com- 
mented on, and a sufficient number of striking facts were 
proved, to make it evident that the process of guiding 
refractory electors by trampling down the least sign of inde- 
pendence had better henceforth be conducted with a little more 
decency. Jf no damaging disclosures were made, or could be 
made, as to the mode in which the elections were conducted 
under his auspices, it seems rather hard that M. pz Persiany 
should not be restored to the position he held before last 
summer, and that he should not emerge from the insignificance 
of his dukedom into the honour and substantial power of his 
Ministerial position. Nor can it be easy for the Emperor to 
persuade Paris, and all that is intelligent in France, that the 
upshot of the debate on Mexico was to remove all the 
doubts that had been cast on the wisdom of the expedi- 
tion. The French are in Mexico, and it is not possible 
to get them away at present. Whether the expedition is good 
or bad, the best must now be made of it; and therefore it 
was idle to suppose that a majority would be found to con- 
demn it in so many words, even if there had not been a 
majority ready to declare an expedition to the Moon wise if 
the Empzror resolved on setting one on foot. But the 
Opposition gave abundant reasons for thinking that the 
policy to which the Mexican expedition was due 
bore the stamp of recklessness and er oy and that, 
in engaging in distant expeditions of the kind, France 
was running a most serious risk, The issue has 
probably been not to make the Mexican expedition wholly 
distasteful to France, or to damp such hopes as are excited by 
the progress of the French arms, but to put reasonable 
fears into a definite shape, and to supply those who bejore 


were vaguely anxious with arguments by which they may 
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justify their anxiety. This is a result which may not be 
barren of important indirect consequences, and which may affect 
more largely than he at present supposes the future policy of 
the Emperor, although he and his majority have, with the 
greatest ease, prevented its having any direct and immediate 
effect on the Mexican expedition itself. 

The history of the debates which have just closed is also 
at variance with the ideal of the best of all possible 
systems of Government which the Emprror pictures in 
his speech. He wishes to govern France without interference 
and without open assistance. But he does not pretend to be able 
to work without some aid in forming his opinions and deter- 
mining his conduct. He has his duty, and the Chambers 
have their duties. He is to rule, and they are to “ enlighten 
“and control the progress of the Government.” But it is 
impossible that a Chamber should enlighten a Government, 
and still more impossible that it should control the progress of 
a Government, unless it attacks and criticizes sincerely, and 
speaks its real thoughts within certain bounds. No 
Government could derive any help towards governing 
well from a deliberative body that was wholly sub- 
servient to it. If every deputy thought exactly as the 
Emperor wished, and said exactly what the Empgror 
wished, he would be wholly useless to the Emperor as a 
counsellor. Sham political life cannot do any good to any 
one; and it is because there are persons in the Chamber who 
honestly think he is wrong and dare to tell him so that he is 
able to learnsomething from the debates. The Government 
has probably derived real enlightenment from the recent speeches 
of the Opposition, and its progress may be in some measure con- 
trolled by the public opinion which those speeches have helped 
to form; but these are the very speeches which he himself stig- 
matizes as unjust and fruitless attacks. The Opposition has been 
useful because it has been an Opposition, because it has tried 
to create a centre of resistance, not to the Emprror, but to 
the Imperial scheme of government; and because it has not 
been satisfied with the mission of giving the obsequious 
advice of a humble friend. It has done what it has done 
because it is full of hepe that it may yet do more, and 
because it finds that it can create an impression even upon 
that majority which the Emperor associates with him- 
self in the glory of having resisted his enemies. If the 
Opposition had no longer any hope of doing good, if 
it ceased to have any ideal but that of Imperialism, 
if it only set itself to put harmless counsel in a pleasant way, 
it would cease to have any vitality at all. The Emperor 
cannot have the advantages of absolutism and at the same time 
the advantages of a free government. He must be prepared, 
or at least he cannot fail to see that his successors will some 
day have to be prepared, to abandon one set of advantages or 
the other; and although no one can say which way the final 
choice will be made, it is evident that the present conception of 
the Imperial scheme of government cannot last for ever. 


THE WAR IN SCHLESWIG. 


HE war which diplomacy has made the condition pre- 
cedent of peace has commenced in Schleswig. It is 
lamentable that the lives of brave men should be sacrificed in 
consequence of political complications, but the Danes cannot 
be blamed for defending their national honour. The Prussian 
and Austrian Governments allege, in excuse or palliation of 
their conduct, that, if they had held back from the enterprise, 
more eager and implacable combatants would have hurried to 
take their place; but, as Lord Russexx justly said on Thursday, 
it is hard that Denmark should be attacked because the 
German Governments are aftaid of revolution, and because 
the German people desire unity. Both Austria and Prussia 
must be convinced that their position is morally untenable, 
and it is perhaps not yet impossible that they may pause after 
accomplishing the first stage of their questionable journey. 
There is, however, no doubt that their exouses, although in- 
adequate, are nevertheless sincere. The good faith of Austria is 
curiously illustrated by the anomalous employment of Venetian 
regiments to defend the franchises of the German population in 
Schleswig. Ifthe Imperial Government shared in the smallest 
degree the popular enthusiasm, the absurdity of vindicating the 
rights of nationality with the results of Austrian conscription in 
Italy would scarcely have been committed. The Prussian soldiers 
at Eckernférdeare said to haveapplauded the Schleswig-Holstein 
flag, although it is not recognised by their Government. The 
polyglot troops of Austria would not be exposed to any 
similar temptation. It is, on the whole, probable that, if the 
allied Powers were enabled to occupy Schleswig without 
serious resistance, they would negotiate for some arrange- 


ment which might not be incompatible with the Treaty of 
1852; but the Danes are unluckily not yet convinced that 
their hope of retaining Schleswig as an integral part of the 
kingdom has’become wholly chimerical. The continuance of 
even a personal union between Denmark and the Duchies de- 
pends on an early settlement of the dispute. It may be 
doubtful whether the connexion, so far at least as the German 
parts of the Duchies are concerned, is worth retaining on ac- 
count of any substantial advantages which it is capable 
of producing; but national decisions are generally influenced 
by as much as by calculation. It is unfortunate that none 
of the parties to the controversy are at present likely to propose 
the compromise of dividing Schleswig between Denmark and 
Holstein at the point where the German and Danish lan- 
guages already meet. The harbour of Kiel would probably 
long serve as a substitute for the German fleet which it is 
supposed to render possible. Even if the Confederacy were 
really to become a maritime Power, there is no reason why a 
German navy should give umbrage either to Denmark or to 
England. 


A defeat of the invaders, or a successful and prolonged 
defence of the Danish positions, might prove a ruinous 
victory. If the Austrian and Prussian armies in Schleswig 
were destroyed to a man, their reserves would be an over- 
match for any force which could be raised in Denmark. The 
allied Governments have also reason to know that, even if 
they suffered unexpected disasters, they have only to abandon 
their moderate policy, to unite their own subjects in the 
common cause, and to bring all Germany into the field. 
The principal member of the Austrian Opposition declared, 
in his speech against the proposed loan, that the Government 
might command an unlimited credit, on the sole condition of 
uniting with the Diet. The army which occupies the Danne- 
werke may possibly be strong enough to repel 60,000 or 
70,000 men, but against double that number it must ulti- 
mately be powerless. The self-immolation of Thermopyle 
was justifiable, because it gave the Greeks additional time to 
prepare their defence; but it is useless to maintain a position 
which must ultimately be carried, when there is nothing 
behind. It is to be feared that the Danes must evacuate the 
whole Duchy as soon as their first line is carried by the 
enemy. The invaders, on the other hand, will, according to 
their present professions, be satisfied with their success, nor 
will they have any motive for advancing into Jutland. 
The loss of ten or twenty thousand men on either side 
would be an unqualified calamity. The interest which 
attaches to military operations when they tend to produce 
material results is inapplicable to a struggle which can 
scarcely have any but one conclusion. It is natural to 
sympathise with the gallantry of the weaker combatant, and 
many, perhaps, may rejoice in any mortification which may 
be inflicted on Austria or Prussia; but war for the sake of 
war, even when it is undertaken in self-defence, is at best a 
noble mistake. A desperate resistance is justifiable when 
there is reason to hope that it may tend to secure better terms 
from the conqueror ; but it is wrong to fight only for military 
glory, and the Danes have no need to prove their undoubted 
manhood by imprudent obstinacy. 


In the present quatrel, it is e’pecially impolitic to fur- 
nish a lukewarm adversary with excuses or reasons for 
increasing his demands. In strictness, Austria and Prussia 
might perhaps assert that, as between themselves and Denmark, 
the treaty of succession is already abrogated by war. As, 
however, they have Perper entered Schleswig for the pur- 
pose of enforcing their demands under previous agreements, 
they will probably content themselves for the present with a 
temporary occupation of the conquered territory. A great 
battle, and more especially a defeat, would annul existing 
relations, and it would make a future settlement dependent on 
the fortune of war. The United States fought three years ago 
for the Democratic formula of “ the Constitution as it is, and 
“ the Union as it was.” The dominant Republicans are now, 
by their own admission, contending for a new Constitution, 
and for a Union which has yet to be defined as well as to be 
created. The right of the strongest is at all times too apt to 
prevail, and in the clash of arms all othor laws are silent. 

It would be easy to multiply arguments against an unequal 
contest, but the Danes belong to the races which never know 
when they are beaten, or when they are likely to be beaten. 
The Krxe and his Minister have declared, in undoubted con- 
formity with the universal feeling of the country, that the 
disputed territory shall be defended to the last, and it might 
scarcely be conducive to the permanence of the new dynasty 
if the pledge were broken. Few instances can be found in the 
history of a war in which both sides were so firmly convinced 
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of the justice of their quarrel. The Prussian Minister, 
indeed, and the Austrian Government may be acquitted of 
the charge of patriotic fanaticism while they attempt to con- 
vert a national struggle into a political or diplomatic contro- 
versy; but forty millions of Germans think themselves 
grievously wronged by the arrangements which two millions 
of Danes unanimously and conscientiously believe to be 
just. A more prudent or less resolute nation would 
seek to profit by the divisions of the enemy, and to 
make terms with its less irreconcilable adversary. Like 
the Cardinal in King John, Austria and Prussia would pro- 
bably accept a submission which might involve little material 
sacrifice, and it would be afterwards comparatively easy to 
deal with the minor Governments and with the Diet. Den- 
mark, however, is inclined to declare, in the spirit of Fatcon- 
BRIDGE, that an open enemy is right in refusing the inter- 
vention of an officious mediator. The prospect of war is 
regarded at Copenhagen without alarm, or at least without 
hesitation. It is believed that the Dannewerke may be held 
for a considerable time, and that afterwards the army, from a 
secure position in the islands, will be able to inflict serious 
annoyance on the invader. In the meantime, the Danish fleet 
will blockade some of the German ports, and it will probably 
exclude German vessels from the North Sea and the Baltic. 
The plan of the campaign, although it involves the eventual 
evacuation of Schleswig, is redeemed from absolute hopeless- 
ness by the expectation that a diversion will be effected in the 
spring at the opposite extremity of Germany. Italy is mass- 
ing troops, and collecting transports on the Eastern coast, and 
—s the necessary supply of preliminary grievances. 

ungary is suffering extreme distress, while the constitutional 
quarrel with the Crown has not even approached to a settle- 
ment. The Rouman provinces on the Danube are preparing, 
under French and Russian inspiration, to participate in the 
impending confusion; and it is impossible to foresee 
the course of the Polish insurrection, or to withdraw 
the considerable forces which watch the Galician frontier. 
A policy based on conjectures and possibilities is seldom 
to be commended, but the Danes only require an excuse 
to satisfy their reason or their conscience that their 
defence is not absolutely desperate. Their real motive for 
accepting the challenge of a superior enemy is their belief 
that they are wronged, and their own obstinate courage. It 
is impossible not to admire the resolution which rejects all 
considerations of safety and all comparisons of force. It 
is the one best augury, as Hector said three thousand years 
ago, for a man to fight for his country. At the same time, 
foreign bystanders ought not to allow their sympathies to 
overpower their judgment. 


The wars and revolutions which threaten South-Eastern 
Europe may possibly be postponed or avoided, and even if 
Austria is, during the present year, occupied with foreign or 
domestic troubles, Denmark will still be confronted by a 
superior enemy. Prussia alone could easily defend Schles- 
wig against any attempt at recapture, especially as the popu- 
lation in the Southern part of the province is favourable 
to the German cause. For the present, the two Great Powers 
have deliberately refused the aid of the Federal contingents, 
but they know that, in case of need, they can rally fifteen 
millions of Germans to their side by declaring that their oc- 
cupation has assumed the character of a conquest. The same 
measure which would appease the dissensions of the German 
States would also reconcile the Austrian and Prussian Govern- 
ments with their own representative Assemblies. ‘The Con- 
federacy could well afford to dispense with the aid of the 
Austrian armies if Prussia and the smaller States were united 
in the prosecution of the war with Denmark. The hope of 
possible French interference is founded on the irritation 
which prevails between the actual belligerents and the 
more thoroughgoing partisans of war. The union of Ger- 
many has always suspended the ambitious projects of France. 
A prince who should propose, in the midst of a national 
war with Denmark, to revive the Confederation of the Rhine 
would be summarily dethroned. A careful examination of the 
entire subject can only terminate for the present in unprofit- 
able regret. Legally and technically the Danes were in the 
wrong until it was too late to retract an error, of which indeed 
they have never repented. The moralist may disapprove the 
precipitation of the great German Powers, and the soldier must 
applaud the courage of the weaker beiligerent. ‘The merits of 

e struggle are comparatively doubtful, but its result admits 
of almost certain calculation. It is neither the duty nor the 
interest of England to take part in the contest which friendly 
offices have failed to prevent. 


TURKEY. 

tyes influence of England may be waning in the Christian 

part of the Continent, but it is still great, if not supreme, 
in Turkey. As we bluster without fighting, and dictate 
without offering more than moral support or moral censure, 
the minor nations of Europe have discovered that we are not 
very dangerous, and little kingdoms like Saxony, made secure 
by a geographical position inaccessible to the British fleet, 
fling back our big words in our teeth. But in Turkey we 
really act; we say little, but we do much; and the Turks 
thoroughly believe that, if we were pushed to it, we should 
fig\t hard for them. England still remains their big friend, 
as she was before the Crimean war. It is true that we 
have not at present at Constantinople an ambassador with 
the prestige of Lord Stratrorp; but Sir Henry BuLtwer 
is an excellent and indefatigable partisan, and believes 
in the policy he is called on to carry out. While 
Russia is apathetic, and France encourages the disaffec- 
tion of the dependent provinces of the Porte, England 
still adheres to the old traditions, despises and abhors the 
discontented Christian, and sticks close by the dominant, 
antiquated, soldierly Turk. The Foreign Office can do very 
much as it likes in a country where its doings are scarcely 
known except to a very few persons, where there is no 
criticism, and where every Englishman wants the assistance of 
his Embassy against the trickery and stupidity of a semi- 
barbarous, indolent, and rapacious Government. The Foreign 
Office has set itself to protect Turkey against the disaffection 
of its subjects, and it certainly has not hesitated to act. It 
has not only written teentitiinn against the attempt to arm 
the Principalities and Servia against the Porte; it has actually 
seized arms belonging to the subjects of a foreign Power. It 
has deterred English manufacturers from executing orders for 
military stores, by warning them of the risk to which the cargo 
would be exposed if an attempt were made to get it up the 
Danube, and it fell in the way of the English vessels instructed 
to seize it. If Lord Patmerston has one tradition to which 
he adheres, one resolution by which he is determined 
to abide, it is the tradition of sypporting Turkey at all 
costs, and the resolution of fighting immediately the security 
of Turkey is menaced. It is impossible not to sympathize in some 
degree with feelings which have been entertained in so lively 
a manner by a succession of English statesmen of the first rank, 
or to deny that the bold and definite policy which England has 
adopted towards Turkey has, up to the present time, effected its 
object. It has also done much to convince foreign diplomatists 
that, if the trumpet of England often gives forth an uncertain 
sound, there is one quarter where its tones ring loud and clear, 
and where England knows what she wants and will have it. 
On the other hand, it is equally obvious that Lord PaLmerston 
is the last of his school, and that, if once the Turkish question 
were considered open to discussion, there is so much to be said 
against Turkey and the Turks that English opinion might 
easily vacillate, and the Foreign Office, if affected by this 


vacillation, might gradually begin itself to waver, and to inspire | 


the Turks with a deadly fear that, in the hour of their need, 
they might get nothing from us but that moral support which 
is certainly not so effective an aid as a single Armstrong 


gun. 

And if we have a definite policy in the East, so have the 
French. We try to keep down the insurrectionary tendencies 
of the outlying provinces of European Turkey, and the 
French try to foment them. Just as the English Ambassador 
rules at Constantinople, and, unless ill-luck or the caprice of 
the Suttan or the paucity of decent candidates forbids, settles 
who is to be in the Suuran’s Ministry and to conduct affairs 
with a proper subservience to English interests, so, in the Prin- 
cipalities and Montenegro and Servia, France is supreme, and 
pulls without concealment the wires of the humble puppets 
who have the honour of representing those dismal regions in 
the face of Europe. At Constantinople itself’ England and 
France are the best of friends, and the Emperor has recently 
taken the strong step of disappointing the dreams and 
the malignity of many of his subjects by siding with 
England in the quarrel between the Porte and M. Lesszps. 
Nor is it at all probable that France has any fixed pur- 
pose of destroying Turkey, or of abandoning the policy 
which was supposed to be upheld in the Crimean war. 
But it suits France to play a very different game from that on 
which we have staked so heavily. It is evident that those 
who have the conduct of foreign affairs in France do not 
expect the Turkish rule to last in Europe, and that, without 
any present intention of quarrelling with any one, they are 
preparing for that which they think must come sooner or 
later. Prince Covuza openly proclaims his gratitude and his 
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obedience to the Cabinet of the Tuileries. It was France that 
invented him, and it is France that sustains him. The 
smallest actions of his Government are dictated by French 
advisers, and every department of his Administration is in the 
hands of persons who are either French, or refer everything 
to the decision of secret French superiors. The Prince 
does pretty much as he likes, for he has overawed his 
Gipsy aristocracy, and he has got a large sum of read 
money through the pillage of the monasteries, whic 
makes him independent. He knows that his little tinsel 
sovereignty may any morning be swept away, but he may 
calculate that, meantime, his successful act of plunder will 
provide him with an elegant retreat at any time in the Champs 
Elysées, and that, as long as he is Prince, he can keep on that 
practical and comfortable absolutism which consists in buying 
up his representative assemblies at the low price which the 
consciences of deputies fetch in that part of the world. If at 
any time he goes so far as to draw on him the wrath of the 
English Consul and of the other representatives of unfriendly 
or hostile Powers, he has no notion whether he has done right 
or wrong, whether he is to persist or recede, until the tele- 
graph has brought him inspiration and understanding 
from Paris. Secure in the protection of his great ally 
or master, he practically ignores the remonstrances of 
the Porte. He has collected arms for at least sixty 
thousand men, and it is not quite certain that he 
is not training men to carry them, although he is theo- 
retically supposed to be limited to a force only a quarter 
as strong. ‘The Roumans over whom he has the fortune or 
misfortune to rule are certainly not a very formidable race, 
and his sixty thousand troops, even if that number could be 
brought into the field, might probably be disposed of by half 
or a third of their number of Turks. But the fact still remains 
to agitate the Porte, that amovement which can have no pur- 
pose unless it is insurrectionary is being fostered in the Prin- 
cipalities under the patronage of France, and that through this 
channel arms are being passed on to nations which know how 
to use them, or are being stored up against the day when the 
longed-for opportunity shall arise. The manufacture of arms 
in Servia contributes still more powerfully to the accumulation 
of this store; and if there were a general rising along the 
banks of the Danube against Turkey and Austria, the insur- 
gents, owing to the secret operations of France and the per- 
tinacious intrigues of Italy, would derive from Servia and the 
Principalities a supply of arms which would at least be 
sufficient for their first needs. This is a great point gained 
in a revolutionary war, and how hard and important it is to 
gain it may be surmised by any one who will take the trouble 


to picture to himself how the fortunes of the Poles might | Y 


have been altered if they had had access to a copious supply 
of the munitions of war in Galicia. 


So far as Italy is a party to this movement, there is an 
obvious and an immediate object to be gained; but, to 
France, such power against Austria as is derived from the 
control of a possible insurrection in her Danubian provinces 
can only be of remote and secondary importance. Nor is it 


long, we shall not be obliged to make some alteration in our 
relations with Turkey. It is a great responsibility to say that 
a people so incapable, as far as all experience goes, of im- 
provement, so hopelessly averse to civil business, so tainted 
with nameless vices, governed so corruptly, and so long the 
prey of contending foreigners, shall for ever occupy one of 
the finest parts of Southern Europe because their removal 
might endanger the maritime superiority of England by 
giving harbours to our enemies. How far we ought to accept 
this responsibility is confessedly one of the most difficult 
questions of modern politics, and no one who aspires to the 
name of an English statesman would be found to reverse 
hastily and finally the policy of Lord Pamerston, and tamely 
yee Turkey to be the prey of France and Russia. The 
great point in favour of Turkey is that it exists, and could 
easily maintain itself were it not for foreign interference. 
English diplomacy, therefore, does but adhere to the policy of 
peace when it exerts itself to repel interference from without. 
But even if we cannot desert Turkey altogether, it cannot be 
expected that we should always remain as intimately associated 
with the Turks as we are now. We cannot for ever consent 
to act as their police, and to give a semi-official sanction to 
their loans. 


THE TOWNLEY CASE. 


HE Towntey case has arrived at the conclusion which 

every one foresaw, though few were bold enough to 
imagine that the happy consummation would be reached 
with such indecorous speed. We now have it on the best 
authority that TownLey is no more mad than Wricat who 
was hanged the other day. He cannot, therefore, be kept in 
a lunatic asylum for life—the fate to which Oxrorp and 
others have been conderaned, and which is, on the whole, 
somewhat worse than hanging. On the other hand, a no- 
tion has crept abroad that, when once an execution, from any 
cause, has been delayed, the sentence ought not to be carried 
into effect. Sir Grorce Grey, therefore, has a sort of excuse 
for remitting altogether the punishment which he has all along 
shrunk from inflicting. The sentence upon TowNLey is com- 
muted to one of penal servitude for life. If the reality of his 
punishment bore any kind of relation to the words by which 
it is described, there might still be a hope that Towntey 
would undergo a penalty in some degree adequate to his 
crime. But the revelations of the last year or two have 
stripped “ penal servitude for life” of nearly all its terrors. 
“ Life,” in the official vocabulary, does not mean life, or 
anything at all approaching to it. It only means a few 
ears; so that a man, after he has served out his imprisonment 
“ for life,” is not unfrequently brought up for another crime, and 
sentenced toa further term of seven years. Then penal servi- 
tude has also a peculiar official meaning. The diet and mode of 
living is far enough from being penal. According to the 
evidence of Sir Ricuarp Mayne, “after three years or more 
“of penal servitude a man generally comes out looking fatter, 
“so that it is then difficult to recognise him.” Nor is the 
prison so uncomfortable a place as its ill-omened name 


necessary to suppose that the Emperor has any intention of 
breaking up the Turkish Empire, or of provoking that battle 
of the Giants which is sure to attend the actual disruption of 
the Ottoman sovereignty. But France has a policy to carry 
out in Turkey just as we have, and this policy is based on calcu- 
lations wholly different from those which have swayed the 
generation of English statesmen that still, through its last re- 
presentatives, holds the reins of power. The French think that 
there is a strong probability of the Christian provinces of 
Turkey carrying through a successful revolt with a little help, 


that it is as well to be ready to help them, and that in any | 
case it must be advantageous to teach these provinces that | 
France is their only true friend. And just as the greatness of | 


English influence is shown by the success with which we 
dictate the actual conduct of the Porte, so the greatness 
of French influence appears when it is observed how 


completely the Porte, and England as represented by the 


Porte, are compelled to ignore the unhesitating interference of 
France in the minutest concerns of the provinces over which 
the Suttan exercises whatever vague rights are included in 
the name of suzerainty. Feance intrigues or interferes in 
those provinces just as she keepsalive the possibility of a close 
alliance with Russia, not so much to thwart England now, or 
to pave the way for definite schemes, as to be prepared 
in case events should take a turn which would stimulate her 
to encounter the open or secret opposition of England. We 
need not abandon our own ground because France takes a 
different one, and the worst of all policies in the East is to 
seem to be afraid. But it may be doubted whether, before 


might seem to import, Sir Ricuarp Mayne had re- 
cently been over Portsmouth and Chatham, and the im- 
pression those places. of punishment left upon him was 
| that they had “rather a cheerful effect inside.” “I went 
| “inside,” he adds, “and found that it was very light and 
“ agreeable, the temperature was pleasant, and the men had 
“books, and were carrying on some trade.” From the 
_ evidence of the prison officials, it appears that the more 
| educated class of prisoners are always employed upon any 
‘trade in which they are skilled, the hard work in the 
quarries or the fields being reserved for the stronger 
and rougher convicts. When, therefore, the public hear 
that Towner has been sentenced to penal servitude for 
life, they must not conjure up before their imaginations 
a picture of TowNLey in a quarry, with a pickaxe in his hand. 
He will be put to whatever lighter labour he may be specially 
qualified to perform. By profession he is a clerk, though said 
to be an indifferent one ; and by taste he is a musician of no 
mean talent. The authorities will, therefore, probably emplo 

him as organist to the prison chapel, or at most he will 
be set to keep the prison accounts. After a few years 
passed in this employment, in a dwelling described by a 
competent authority as “cheerful and agreeable,” living 
upon food which at the end of three years will turn 
him out so fat that the police will be unable to recognise 
him, he will return, a little older but not otherwise damaged, 
to the bosom of his family. The only permanent incon- 
venience which his past relations with the Goopwin family 
_are likely to cause him will be that young ladies to whom 
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he may at any future time make himself agreeable will 
be careful to avoid solitary interviews. 

Of course nobody is to blame. Everybody is incapable of 
acting from anything but the sternest sense of duty. It is 
ridiculous to suppose that doctors can have been influenced by 
fees, or that philanthropic fanatics could have had any other 
object in view than an honest administration of the law. It is 
a vexatious circumstance that some mischievous demon should 
have so contrived to dovetail together the acts of spotless 
doctors, sagacious magistrates, and impeccable officials that 
a huge public scandal should be the result. But the demon 
in question has certainly contrived it with singular ingenuity. 
Before the trial came on, it was generally prophesied that 
somehow or other a prisoner of that social position would 
certainly get off. We know now that he is not mad, and 
never was; we know that he was found guilty and con- 
demned on the clearest evidence; we know that the 
Minister did not dare directly to remit the doom on such 
a crime; and yet—the prophets were right, and the well- 
born murderer has been spared. To the eye of the common 
observer, who has been insufficiently instructed in the 
impeceability which attaches to borough magistrates and 
Secretaries of State, the legerdemain has been wonderfully 
brilliant. There was a flimsiness about each successive portion 
of the trick which increases our admiration of the dexterity 
with which it was made to work out a substantial end. The 
doctors’ and magistrates’ certificate now turns out to have been 
bad in law as well as false in fact. Some of those who signed 
it did so in ignorance that it was a certificate of the kind 
required under the Act. They imagined it to be a mere prayer 
for farther inquiry. One of the surgeons who signed turns out 
to have been no surgeon at all; and therefore the number of 
surgeons signing was insufficient. The decision, again, of the 
doctors at Bethlehem, if it had been obtained while Towney was 
in prison, would have been fatal to the prisoner. If any part of 
the delicate process had been dislocated, Towniey would not 
have escaped. If any competent physician had been there to 
examine into the prisoner’s state of mind—if any competent 
lawyer had been at hand to scrutinize the certificate—the 
Secretary of State must have refused to act upon the dis- 
cretionary power which it is admitted that the statute leaves 
to him. The coincidence of blunders which have secured 
the prisoner’s escape was no doubt accidental. But it 
will be difficult to impress the accidental character of the 
whole proceedings upon the classes upon whom, in the main, 
the terrors of the law are intended to work. 

This is, of course, the only nd upon which the public 
have any right to interfere. ‘To them it must be, in itself, a 
matter of profound indifference whether Towniey dies upon 
the gallows or lives in the “ cheerful and agreeable” abodes 
provided at Chatham and Portsmouth for those who have been 
unlucky enough to come into collision with the law. The effect 
upon the mind of the mass of the nation, and especially from 
that section of it to which criminals usually belong, is the only 
point of general interest. To say, therefore, that Sir Guorce 
Grey has created a great public scandal, is to say that he has 
committed the gravest offence which it is possible for a Home 
Secretary in such a matter to commit. His blunders have 
made the law at once odious and contemptible. He has so 
contrived it that the transparent unreality of the pretence 
under which Towniey was originally respited has been 
foreed upon the mind of the most superficial observer. 
That the certificate by which Towntey was saved was 
totally worthless, has been made patent to all. The popular 
mind is not likely soon to forget the speed with which the 
respite on account of insanity was followed by the de- 
claration that no insanity existed. They will ask why 
the best doctors were not consulted until the time for 
execution was past. They will wonder why the removal 
to Bethlehem was ordered until some investigation into the 
validity of the certificate had been made. The existence of a 
feeling of discontent, of a suspicion of partiality, is of itself a 
condemnation of the course which the Home Secretary has 


pursued, The utility of the law in repressing crime is abso- | 


lutely measured by the character which it bears for certainty 
and for fairness. A series of blunders which has had the 
effeet of convincing the lowest class that a judicious expen- 
diture of money has saved a criminal, is as damaging to the 
efiicacy of law as notorious corruption. It is to be hoped 
that Parliament, when the subject comes under its consideration 
next week, will not be satisfied with simply amending the fool- 
ish statute under the shadow of which these things were done ; 


but that it will go more deeply into the difficulty, and attempt | 


to out some such reform in the law of criminal insanity 
as ‘shall silence the dangerous medical theories which are 
being advanced at almost every trial for capital crimes. 


FRANCE AND POLAND. 

| pt is known of the Polish insurrection except that it 

still continues. Reports of combats in which the Rus- 
sians seem to be generally worsted convey no information 
from which it is possible to estimate the chances of the 
struggle. At a distance, the cause of the Poles seems to be 
almost hopeless, for, after a year of war, they have not pos- 
sessed themselves of a town, a district, or a fortified place. 
If they have persevered in their struggle through an ex- 
pectation of foreign assistance, they will probably be convinced 
of their error by the reeent debate in the French Legislative 
Body. It is possible that the Emperor NapoLeon may have 
waited to decide on his policy until he had the opportunity of 
consulting public opinion; but it is now evident that the 
Chamber, expressing probably the wish of the country, is 
almost unanimously opposed to war with Russia. The speakers, 
not unnaturally, accused England of backwardness on account 
of her refusal to support the recent negotiations by force, but 
the whole course of the discussion shows that an armed in- 
tervention on behalf of Poland would have been highly 
unpopular in France. Englishmen have little reason to be 
proud of an abortive appeal to the justice and good faith of 
the Russian Government, but there is some consolation in 
the proof that French diplomacy was at least equall 
helpless. Russian statesmen will be better pleased wi 
the friendly remonstrances of speakers in the Chamber 
than with the resentful disapprobation which, as they are well 
aware, is treasured up in the memory of English politicians. 
It was to be expected that the Duke pz Morxy would give 
utterance to his well-known Russian predilections; but, if M. 
Jutes Favre represents the Liberal party, it would seem 
that France is too anxious for a Russian alliance to insist with 
inconvenient pertinacity on the rights of Poland. When it is 
said, on the one hand, that the Poles have been unjustly dealt. 
with in peace and cruelly punished in war, and, on the other, 
that the alliance of Russia is the best support of French policy 
in Europe, the Emperor ALEXANDER may safely infer that 
permanent interests will preponderate over transient sympa- 
thies. ‘The Northern Americans are more consistent in their 
attachment to a Power which, like the French orators, the 
suppose to be favourable to aggression because it is itse. 
habitually aggressive. In the lately published correspondence, 
Mr. Sewarp assures the Russian Government that the United 
States prefer its friendship to that of any other Power, and 
he congratulates Prince GortscuaKorr on his defiance of the 
foreign intruders who had ventured to protest against the ex- 
termination of Poland. The habit of regarding neighbouring 
territories as proper objects of spoliation more than compensates 
for systematic and lawless oppression. The Russian officers at 
New York were frequently complimented on the approaching 
conquest of Europe, which was to serve as a parallel to the 
annexation of the whole American Continent by the people 
of the United States. M. Jores Favne also holds that Russia 
is the natural ally of a military and conquering Empire, 
but he thinks it possible to combine his advocacy of the 
Polish cause with admiration of the general policy which 
Mouravierr is at present only exemplifying in a particular 
instance. For once, the English opponents of Russian bar- 
barity might boast, if it were worth their while, that they 
are more logical than their neighbours, and also that they are 
more in earnest. 

M. pe Morny appealed to one of the favourite prejudices. 
of his countrymen when he asserted that Russia was more 
democratic than any other European community. In a certain 
sense, it is always true that a despotism is democratic, because 
the transcendent power of the Sovereign dwarfs all distinctions 
of rank and privilege among his subjects. It has long been the 
policy of the Emperors of Russta to teach the ntry to look 
tothem for protection and support against their local superiors, 
The functionary is hana and if the proprietor has been 
allowed to oppress his serfs, he is compelled, as M. pe Morny 
truly states, to acknowledge the superiority of every petty 
official who derives his rank immediately trom the Rid 
ment. In almost all respects, Russia is more democratic than. 
England; but M. pe Moryy might have found the slavish 
equality and individual insignificance which he recommends to 
the admiration of France still more perfectly realized in 
Turkey, which has never possessed an hereditary class of nobles. 
‘The natural alliance against freedom of the irresponsible multi- 
tude and the despot has only obtained an imperfect success 
among the intelligent po ulation of France, but the uncivilized 
Russian peasantry will be found more pliable in the hands of 
the supreme and orthodox Czar, The only hope of freedom 
or improvement consists in the efforts of the nobles or landed 
gentry to establish a constitutional system in place of the 
corrupt and tyrannical bureaucracy which represents the 
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central Government. The Polish insurrection itself is sus- 
tained by all classes but the lowest, while the Russian officers 
openly stimulate the envy and cupidity of the peasants against 
their natural superiors. If Russia is not yet an absolute 
democracy, the Emperor ALEXANDER may perhaps succeed in 
justifying M. pe Morny’s panegyric by recurring to the pure 
Oriental type of equal pressure under an irresistible weight. 
It is surprising that the eager devotion of France to Russia 
should sometimes meet so cold a return. The Emperor 
Nicuoxas felt and professed a profound indifference to the 
intentions of France when he tried, in 1853, to reconcile the 
English Government to his designs against Turkey. Even in 
the recent correspondence, Prince GortscnakorFr, while he 
used delicate sarcasm to England, thought it unnecessary to 
cover with courteous phrases his defiance to France. It 
must be admitted, however, that, in the interval between the 
Crimean war and the Polish insurrection, the policy of France 
was cordially supported by Russia. In the Italian war, a wel- 
come opportunity was afforded for vengeance against Austria, 
and it was perhaps hoped that the seizure of Savoy and Nice 
might produce that coldness between France and England 
which is the most cherished object of Russian diplomacy. It 
will be strange if the joint attempt to intervene for the pro- 
tection of Poland produces a similar result. The Russian 
Government will not fail to cultivate the irritation which 
has been caused by the rejection of the Congress. The 
Emperor ALEXANDER would.only have accepted the scheme 
on condition of excluding the affairs of Poland from the 
cognizance of the assembled plenipotentiaries; but, as the 
meeting will not take place, it will be to assume that 
it would have furnished a settlement of all existing difficulties. 
Notwithstanding the preference of Republicans and Imperialists 
for a Russian alliance, circumstances will probably soon re- 
store the friendly understanding with England which is the 
alternative of M. Favre's favourite policy. For France 
alliance with Russia means war, and alliance with England 
means e. There is no use in the support of an absolute 
monarchy at a distance, except when there is sume occasion 
for aggression on a neighbour. The efforts of England, 
though they may sometimes be ill directed, are almost 
exclusively applied to the preservation of peace, and 
to the prevention of encroachments by one European 
State on the territory of another. It was only because the 
Congress seemed unlikely to promote the harmony of the 
bm that the Emperor Napo.ron’s proposal was summarily 


The French debate on Poland was, on the whole, unsatis- 
factory and unreal. Only two members of the Legislative 
Body recommended war, and, if they had been invested with 
the power of determining the course of affairs, they would 

bably have reconsidered their decision. One section of 
the Chamber proposed that the Polish insurgents should be 
recognised as belligerents, and the extreme members of the 
Opposition advocated the suspension of diplomatic relations, 
according to the precedent of Naples. Both amendments 
were, with good reason, rejected as useless attempts to discover 
a middle term between peace and war. The discussion was 
encumbered with the same difficulty, nor was it even 
enlivened by the personal criticisms which agreeably diver- 
sify English debates; for the Emperor cannot be ridiculed 
or censured, and it is useless to attack his Ministers. 
The Poles may be excused if they still indulge in illusions, 
but disinterested bystanders may assure them that their ex- 
pectations of French aid are doomed to disappointment. In 
substance, the excuses of France and England for their inaction 
are exactly the same. The justice of the quarrel was un- 
doubted, but the motive for incurring the great sacrifices of 
war was deemed insuflicient. France would, perhaps, have 
assisted Poland if England and Austria would have concurred 
in the enterprise; but it was highly improbable that one of 
the partitioning Powers should go to war for the restoration 
of Polish unity, and it was almost certain that the English 
Government would fail to meet with the indispensable support 
of the nation if it had engaged in so remote a quarrel. ‘There 
was a time when the reconstruction of Poland by foreign arms 
would have been feasible, and perhaps expedient; but when 
Russia was exhausted by the Crimean war, the French 
Government hurried on a peace, and immediately formed the 
closest relations of friendship with its recent adversary. In 
this generation at least, strong repugnance will be felt in Eng- 
land to any joint European enterprise in concert with France ; 
yet the refusal to form an alliance against Russia on behalf 
rays was dictated by more general considerations of 
pouey. 


THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 


A SESSION of Parliament opening in the midst of war 
cannot go on long without an anxious inquiry into the 
real position of the British Navy. The customary cheerful 
assurances from Lord Ciarence Pacet that everything is 
being managed in the most perfect way, and that the Press 


‘and the Oppositioa will best perform their duty by a careful 


abstinence from inconvenient criticism, will scarcely suffice to 
silence the doubts and anxieties which it is ke especial 
province of the Admiralty to excite. It is not unlikely that 
the forbearance which was extended last year to the Board of 
Admiralty may be continued yet a little longer, but if so, it will 
only be on the condition that the official revelations shall be 
more frank and honest than they have sometimes been found. 
Among the many semi-inspired hints which the Admiralty is 
in the habit of sowing up and down the columns of the Times, 
there have been several intimations from time to time of some 
impending reform on a grand scale in the working arrange- 
ments of the dockyards. Neither the probability nor the neces- 
sity of an extensive change is at all diminished by the fact that 
the present system has been constantly lauded asan almost 
machinery for ascertaining to the smallest fraction the cost of 
naval construction, and securing full measure of honest work 
for every shilling of wages which the country dispenses. 
Official declarations of the perfection of the administrative 
organization commonly precede the most humiliating con- 
fessions of failure, and it would not be surprising if the 
boastings of the last year should be followed by the acknow- 
ledgment of the fact that the country does not get half the 
value of its enormous outlay on naval works. If Mr. StansFELD 
were allowed to speak, he could probably reveal much which 
has hitherto been as persistently denied by the official 
sentatives of the Board as it is steadily believed by all 
observers of dockyard procedure. The improvement of 
the internal organization is always a subject on which 
unofficial inquiries can be readily baffled; but if the root and 
essence of all Admiralty mismanagement may be difficult 
to reach, the test of results can be applied as easily to a 
building-yard as to a national school. A comparison between 
the money spent and the ships produced was once an effective 
weapon in the hands of Lord CLarence Pacer, and there has 
seldom been a more favourable opportunity for criticism of 
this practical order than the actual position of the Navy sup- 
plies at this moment. 

The supposed invincibility of about half a dozen special 
ships has been so incessantly glorified as almost to obliterate 
the recollection of the fact that the era of armour-casing has 
lasted from the time of the Crimean war, and that after 
prodigal expenditure for many years we have just six com- 
pleted iron frigates and four wooden liners cased with armour- 
plates. After every allowance for the vast cost of the new 
class of ships, the disproportion between the Channel Fleet 
as the result and the millions annually voted for its 
production is sufficiently startling. It is true that a 
nominal list of some four or five-and-twenty iron-clads 
is paraded, but this is made up by including every 
ship which has been ordered, though the keel may scarcely 
have been laid; and the Channel Fleet, in fact, represents 
the whole available strength of our armour-plated fleet. 
It has been complacently assumed, and was for a time very 
generally admitted, that, however scanty their numbers, 
the frigates of modern construction have proved all that the 
most sanguine of their admirers could have hoped. The 
Warrior model has been lauded until it has been thought 
rank heresy to suggest a fault in her construction ; but though 
she is undoubtedly the finest man-of-war at present afloat, the 
belief in her unassailable power has been very rudely shaken. 
It is not to be regretted that the iron fleet includes almost as 
many different models as ships, for all the efforts of the last 
few years have not yet carried us through the experimental 
stage. Still, it is rather disheartening to tind that the designer 
who now wields the whole power of the Admiralty in 
the matter of construction makes no secret of his convic- 
tion that all the supposed progress that has yet been made has 
been in a wrong direction. According to the last new light, 
the Warrior is a hundred feet too long, and we know not 
how much too large in her other dimensions; and safety must 
be sought in vessels of diminutive proportion, sheltered on! 
at their most vulnerable points, with very indifferent onl, 
and what in these days must be considered as an extremely 
insignificant armament. There can be no doubt that great 
is displayed in the vessels of Mr. Reev’s construc- 
tion, until experience has pronounced upon their capa- 
bilities it would be rash to deny that the revolution which he 
is introducing may bring us at length to the desired goal. 
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But any estimate formed of the present position of the Navy 
would be altogether deceptive which did not take account of 
the fact that we are entering upon an entirely new phase of 
experiment, and practically condemning the course which has 
been vaunted of late years as the perfection of wisdom. It is 
possible that a circumstance quite unconnected with the 
most recent theories of shipbuilding and plating may 
ultimately do more to discredit the Warrior type than 
the promised superiority of Mr. Reep’s ships. For some 
utterly unintelligible reason, the incessant testing of different 
kinds of targets for armour-plating, which has gone on so 
vigorously at Shoeburyness and Portsmouth, has been care- 
fully conducted on the principle of preserving the so-called 
impenetrable plates by never exposing them to the severest 
trials. For a long time it was supposed that the ships had 
fairly beaten the artillerists, and that the Warrior was proof 
against any attack from the largest guns ever mounted in a 
sea-going ship. Recent experiments seem to have shown 
that our model frigate may be completely riddled by one of 
the guns of which her own broadside is composed, and that 
four or five inches of iron is as worthless against a 110- 
pounder as the side of an old wooden ship. The case seems 
even worse than this, for the last trial with steel smooth-bore 
shot proved that the iron-plating actually aggravated the mis- 
chief. A yawning chasm three feet in diameter was the 
product of one steel shot against a Warrior target, and if there 
was nothing exceptional in the experiment, it is certain that 
armour must either be developed to a much greater strength 
than it has yet attained or else be abandoned altogether. 
Uninformed people will naturally ask why the Admiralty 
did not discover the weak point of their armour before 
buckling it on; and the official reply will no doubt be 
ready, that the of science has changed the basis 
of calculation, and that tentative work cannot be secured 
against failure. But the discomfiture of the Warrior plating 
is in no sense due to the progress of science. It has always 
been known, even before Mr. Whitworth gained special 
prestige for his gun by the use of steel projectiles, that a steel 
cannon ball would do more execution than one of iron, 
and it was commonly believed that the Admiralty knew 
to the greatest nicety the destructive capabilities of different 
materials, and constructed their vessels with reference 
to the power of naval guns when served with the most 
effective ammunition. It is said, though it is scarcely 
credible, that after years of costly experiments the Admi- 
ralty were, until quite recently, wholly ignorant that any 
one of their 110-lb. guns would tear the side of their 
strongest frigate to fragments. The crucial experiment had 
been carefully excluded from the programme where room was 
found for everything else; and for the sake of saving the cost 
of a few steel shot, the millions already expended on vessels of 
the Warrior and Achilles class may prove as useless as if the 
money had been cast into the sea. There has been far too 
much mystery about the trials both of guns and plates, and it 
is time that the materials in the hands of the Government 
should be produced, though the result should be to show that 
the Admiralty have been building ships for years in wilful 
ignorance of one of the most elementary facts to which 
eir investigations could have been directed. If it should 
unfortunately turn out that the ships already built are failures, 
and those upon the stocks at best only ingenious experiments, 
the official theory that the public and the press are bound to 
place implicit confidence in the old Board, and not to presume 
to inquire into naval details, will scarcely be able to maintain 
itself. Parliament will be much changed from what it was 
but a few years since if it does not insist on sifting to the 
bottom the blundering which has neutralised all the efforts 
and sacrifices that have been made to secure an invulnerable 
fleet. If rane = ships are, after all, a chimera, the Ad- 
miralty ought to have found out the fact long since. If 
all that is needed is a yet stronger form of construction, 
the builders of the Warriors and Minotaurs stand con- 
demned by their own work. It will, of course, be alleged 
that the failure of the iron-clads, however unfortunate, 
is only the inevitable consequence of the great advance 
made in the science of artillery. But this is not so. The 
gun which is said to be capable of destroying the strongest 
of our iron-clads isa smooth-bore of a calibre which was 
familiar enough before iron-plating was thought of, and the 
projectile employed had not a novel feature about it, except 
that of being made of what has always been known to be the 
best material. There may be an answer to the complaints 
which are so freely made of the neglect of the Admiraity in 
this vital matter, but they are complaints that must be an- 


much reason to believe that the Admiralty have repeated, at 
a frightfully increased cost, the blunder which was made 
twenty years ago, when a whole fleet of frigates were con- 
structed of iron an inch thick without ever ascertaining that 
the first shell that struck them might end their career. There 
is a limit beyond which even the privileged Admiralty will 
scarcely be suffered to repeat itself. 


THE AUTO DA FE AT SANTIAGO. 


f ng public mind of civilized Europe has been more 
deeply stirred by the terrible conflagration in the capital 
of Chili than by any destruction of human life recorded in 
modern, perhaps even in all historical, times. The records 
of the past have been vainly ransacked for a parallel to this 
fearful tragedy, and the powers of language have been strained 
to describe the horrors of a scene in which even the actual 
personal sufferings of the victims, though these can scarcely 
be exaggerated, are subordinate to the moral interest of the 
catastrophe. Every element of tragic terror was united. The 
appalling number of lives consigned to death, and that death 
the very one which seems to be attended with the most acute. 
sufferings; the sex of those who, not without the ghastly 
pause which intervenes before the utter hopelessness of human 
aid is discovered, were sacrificed within a few yards of safety ; 
the presence of destruction in the combined forms of liquid 
fire and the impenetrable mass of a heaving, struggling crowd ; 
the hissing of the flames overpowered by the shrieks of the 
dying—these things may possibly not be absolutely without 
precedent. But if we are to accept the details as they are 
given to us, it is not in its merely material aspect that the 
conflagration at Santiago de Chili will stand apart as one.of 
the most dreadful events in history. The great destructive 
forces of nature, the volcano and the earthquake, have ere 
now, especially on that Continent which is the scene of this. 
tragedy, dealt more wholesale loss to human life. To sa 
nothing of the 60,000 on whom the catastrophe of Lisbon fell, 
the populations of whole cities, as at Pompeii, and at Quito, and 
in Calabria, have heretofore been swept away, but it was by a 
sudden wave of destruction in which no sins or follies of man 
were concerned. War, and, as we have been significantly re- 
minded, even recent war, has demanded and received larger 
holocausts. Kagosima has had to weep for a conflagration in- 
finitely more fatal than that of Santiago. Fanaticism, too, 
with an audacity which almost approaches the sublime, has, it 
may be, done to death as many victims. In the old times of 
Mexican and Peruvian idolatry, in the bloody rites of 
Dahomey, in the slaughterous fires of Moxocn, and, if vague 
historical traditions are to be trusted, in the dark and terrible 
sacrifices of our own Northern forests, a God whose supposed 
attributes were rage and bloodthirsty vengeance was propi- 
tiated by human sacrifices, with all the hideous accompani- 
ments of the stake, the garment smeared with pitch, the 
blazing pile, the robe of Nessus wrapped round a single 
shrinking widow, or the wicker cage with its crowds of 
victims; and these victims of superstition were perhaps 
sometimes as numerous as the Santiago sufferers, at least when 
the obscene car of JuGGERNAUTH rolled over the plains of 
India. Most of these horrors have been brought into com-. 
parison with the Chilian Vespers. But each falls short.. 
There is here something worse behind. It may be possible: 
to reduce one and all of these terrors either into what is. 
strangely called a Divine visitation, or into one of those: 
voluntary actions of human blindness and wickedness which,, 
by a horrid perversion of all moral laws, are elevated into 
religious duties; but no euphemism can veil or mitigate the: 
moral hideousness of the Santiago tragedy. 

Perhaps the actual number of lives lost at Santiago will 
never be accurately ascertained. The place is remote, sta- 
tistics in the Southern New World are not very accurate, 
and there is a palpable absence of the historical mind in 
the hurried and, it is plain, somewhat biassed accounts given 
by the Chilian letter-writers and newspaper editors. Moreover, 
in estimating the details given by writers on the spot, we must 
take into account the political aspect of these South American 
States. Chili has been, on the whole, a very prosperous com- 
munity; but it has been so in spite of the parti prétre, which 
is, however, exceptionally strong. It is said that but one of 
its Presidents has been a declared member of the Church. 
It may therefore be reasonably conjectured that the politicians 
of Chili look with very natural disfavour at the powerful 
hierarchy which there, as in Mexico, probably retards the 
political development of the country and its institutions; and 
it is scarcely strange if Liberal journalists in Valparaiso and 


swered, if even the pretence of efficiency is to be kept up. As 
the facts have come out up to the present time, there is too 


Santiago see an opportunity of making political capital out of 
a horrible event which, under any circumstances of abatement, 
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reflects the deepest discredit onthe Chilian clergy. After making, 
however, the very largest allowance for these considerations, 
there is quite enough remaining to stamp eternal disgrace on a 
system which must be directly charged with the guilt of this 
crime. For crime itis. UGarrr, whose name is destined to an 
immortality of infamy, only exaggerates the vices of the sys- 
tem which he represents, because, in a community in which 
the native deformity of barbarism is scarcely concealed by a 
thin varnish of civilization, the evils of mixed blood perpetuate 
the worst atrocities of Spanish cruelty and Indian sensu- 
ality. The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception—which, 
in defiance of its own ecclesiastical traditions, Rome has lately 
developed into an article of faith—however legitimately it may 
seem to follow as a logical consequence from certain tenets of 
speculative theology, has its moral or, as most people think, 
its immoral side. It is the most powerful doctrine which has 
ever been invented for working on the physico-religious emo- 
tions of women. An hysterical doctrine will never be without 
a crowd of female devotees. The Month of Mary is but the 
revival of the mystical orgies of Crsete. We are not 
going to say that the conflagration of Santiago is a visible 
judgment of the majesty of Heaven, offended at this audacious 
“ development” of Christian truth ; because, had it been Gop’s 
purpose to BR ees doctrinal sacrilege, it is to be presumed 
that He would have selected doctors, and cardinals, and popes 
as examples of the evils of Mariolatry. Rome certainly de- 
served, if it were a mere question of human deserts, the doom 
of the Cities of the Plain rather than the miserable women 
of Santiago de Chili. But Chili was exactly the place where 
this particular doctrine was likely to be welcomed with 
frenzied orgies. The tenet of the Immaculate Conception 
was always a favourite with the Spanish mind. Ave Maria 
purissima ! sin peccado concebida is still a household word in 
stately Seville, as it was long before the promulgation of the 
late Bull declaring a new article of faith. And distant colonies 
often exaggerate, while they preserve, the national religious 
en Lower Canada is more Catholic than France, as 
pper Canada is more Orange than Ulster. America is 
more Protestant, and New England more Puritan, than Old 
England. Chili is more intensely Mariolatrous and Ultra- 
montane than Spain itself. Still, if the people love to have 
it so, it is, as in the old time, because the prophets prophesy 
falsely and the priests bear rule by their means. It is no 
justification of the Chilian priesthood that the Chilian women 
are in intelligence, or in taste, little above those who 
used to weep for THammuz. If Christianity has anywhere 
sunk into a reproduction of the Aponis mysteries, and if 
Uaarte stands in the place of a Bossuvet or a Feneon, the 
reproach lies with the prophets or the prophecy which have 
wrought this hideous change. The Virgin’s Post-Office is not 
so much a thing to be laughed at as an offence against social 
order. The religion which it represents is in the scale of 
morals not one whit better than African fetichism, and in so far 
as it is encouraged by men of education it is a treason against 
society. No doubt the modern devotion to the Virgin is popular 
enough. Ever since Apostolic times, silly women have been at 
once the victims and the prompters of the folly and fanaticism 
of ecclesiastical mountebanks. The frippery and the illumina- 
tions, the pasteboard, and gauze, and Vauxhall lamps, and all 
the trash and glitter of a Casino, imported into a church, mean 
more than they outwardly represent. They may seem to be 
only the vulgar form in which an ignorant and credulous 
fancy is to be dazzled and amused; but it must be a strange 
religion which, in its last and most complete development, 
has nothing better to show than a high festival addressing 
itself only to the female mind, and attracting the female mind 
by sensuous devotions, tawdry frippery, and painted lamps. 
The moths who flutter round the Roman candle have been 
perhaps for a moment singed into common-sense. But the 
doctrine to the promulgation of which the Santiago conflagra- 
tion is directly to be traced deeper into the human 
heart than its outside glare and theatrical bustle. It represents 
the last aggression made by an authority which has committed 
many treasons against the mind of man, against human 
feelings, and against the most sacred relations of humanity. 
Failing in its grasp on the intelligence of man, Rome has 
thought, by redoubling its care of the cultus of the Virgin, 
to secure that hold on the passions of women which it can 
no longer maintain over human reason. In Chili, as else- 
‘where, men desert the services of the Church; but so strong 
is the hold which the ecclesiastics retain over their female 
devotees that we arc told the managers of the Virgin’s Post- 
office could venture on the assertion that the wictims of their 
system were, as in Suttee, the especial favourites of their Pro- 
tectress at the very moment of their immolation. We have 


had sundry morals, tame and commonplace enough, drawn from 


this catastrophe as to the dangers of our own theatres, the 
risks of a large crowd, and the inflammable nature of fe- 
male attire in general. Such lessons are assuredly not to 
be disregarded. But a more serious warning remains. The 
tone of the local comments on the Santiago tragedy is sig- 
nificant to others than the clergy of the Jesuit Church at 
Santiago, who, dead to all human sympathies except the un- 
manly instinct of self-preservation, yet live to ponder over—we 
can scarcely hope to repent of—the results of their teaching 
and the first-fruits of their new dogma. If religion at- 
tempts to gain an indirect and sinister influence by minis- 
tering or pandering to the follies, the weakness, the ignorance, 
or the passions of any part of the social body; if it draws 
or attempts to draw the line between man’s reason and 
woman's sentiment, stimulating the one and affecting to 
despise the other; if it tampers with the family relations, 
if it calls up the fanaticism or plays with the abject terrors 
of religious fear, it may be popular, but its popularity will 
end in showers of living fire. And, as in this case, it will 
be visited with the execrations, as well as the contempt, not 
merely of the political enemies of a powerful religious party, 
but of all those who think that religion, and its services, and 
its ministers owe some allegiance to common honesty and com- 
mon decency. 


PROFESSIONAL ENTHUSIASM. 


iw the notice of Mr. Thackeray which he has contributed to the 
Cornhill, Mr. Dickens tells us that there was one point of 
difference between him and the subject of his memoir. Mr. 
Thackeray could not be brought to feel that amount of enthu- 
siasm about his art which Mr. Dickens thought desirable. 
cism was a word often thrown in Mr. Thackeray's teeth while he 
was alive, and although it was often very undeserved, yet it de- 
scribed not very unfairly the impression which the want of enthu- 
siasm produces on the enthusiastic. There are two ways of 
looking at the trade or profession of writing, as there are about 
every other earthly pursuit which is not wholly ignoble. The 
enthusiastic writer sees his calling under a perpetual halo. He 
associates himself with the great spirits of earth ; he lives for 
eternity, so far as mortals may speak of eternity, and not for time; 
he is em — pee and refining the age. The cynical writer, 
as his unfriendly critics call him—or, to use a neutral term, the 
writer who is without this enthusiasm—likes writing perhaps, but 
is not very proud or fond of it. He knows how hard it is to approach 
those upper regions of genius where the great names of the earth are 
inscribed, sees that much of his time is unavoidably occupied in very 
poor work, observes that the age does not get refined in any very 
perceptible degree, and is perhaps di at the airs which literary 
enthusiasm tempts very small writers to give themselves. It does 
not appear to us that either view can be said to be wholly right or 
wholiy wrong. It is true that for a man of real literary _— to 
do his best is a noble and an elevating effort; but it is true 
that it may easily induce a wrong view of society and of literature 
to set too high a value on the production of the lighter kinds of 
writing. But the latter is the unpopular side, most persons 
who read Mr. Dickens’s commentary on his great contem 
novelist would think that Mr. Dickens was quite right, that 
the blot on Mr. Thackeray’s character which he notices was one 
et oA to be lamented. It may be worth while, therefore, 
to inquire how far a man in any profession is bound to have some 
degree of professional enthusiasm, and what are the consequences 
if is deticient 
one sense, professional enthusiasm is necessary to every man 

in a profession. Pie must like what he has to do, and must stick 
to it. This is as true of literature as of anything else. No one 
can go on writing well who does not enjoy the process with at 
least that amount of sober enjoyment which attends the successful 
pursuit of other decent callings. A good sailor likes his ship, a 
_= soldier cares for his regiment, a good lawyer likes arguing a 
ifficult case of law or marshalling the facts in a thrilling prose- 
cution, Happily, indeed, men almost always get to like what 
they do tolerably well— what occupies their whole time, and 

ings them in money. Even dentists, we may hope, learn to be 
proud of their hideous trade, and acquire a sincere interest in 
other people’s decayed teeth. No one sets himself to write 
histories, or novels, or periodical compositions of the higher kind, 
and succeeds in it, without this amount of professional enthusiasm ; 
and if he once dislikes writing, and tries for any reason to 
from it, he is almost certain to fall off in the execution of 
tasks to which he unwittingly sets himself. The productions of 
a really writer are of course sure to have some marked 
ability, but it is seldom that a man who wants not to 
write can continue, for any length of time, to write well. 
It is true that there are weary bits of business to be got over 
in literature as in every other calling. There is much routine 
work which must be done. The historian has to diverge into such 
episodes as the accounts of Irish affairs in Mr. Froude’s history, 
which are wholly uninteresting, and as to which the author pro- 
bably feels that he would have some secret contempt for a reader 
who did not skip them. The novelist has to do his pieces of very 
heavy work, . Trollope, for example, has often heroines 
on his bands at the same time in different worke. I¢ is impossible 
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to suppose that even a writer so fertile and resolute can avoid all 


he sits time after time to go 
over the well-known again, to build up his young woman, 
and put in her hair endl a9 and analyse pt: moral being, and 
invent incidents which bring out her character. He knows 
to a certain extent, and cannot help knowing, the triviality of his 
own creations, and it must be with a mixture of amusement and 
fo a that, when he makes one of his heroines go up a book- 
ladder and throw an inkstand down to her sister to catch, he 
finds this great event is thought worthy to be illustrated by an 
eminent and expensive artist, and a hanieed thousand pictures of 
it are printed off and exposed for sale. In the same way, a 


“Poodnces of periodical literature has his weary bits of ploughed 


ld to grind over. He has to give up the best hours of a 
precious day to reading and criticizing a stupid little novel, or a 
stupid little book of travels, or he has to write on the Report of 
the Registrar-General, or the financial difficulties of the Federals, 
or the ae rot, or the German Diet, or the Queen’s visit to a 
hospital. ere is nothing grand or exciting in any of these 
compositions, but the historian, or the novelist, or the journalist, 
if he is a man of sense, knows that every profession has its 
irksome and trivial duties, and he may easily console himself 
by thinking that he is no worse off than his neighbours. The 
sailor has to pass months on shore, reading in the papers day 
after day that other people have got the very ships he should like 
to command ; the soldier has to attend to pipeclay and parades ; 
the clergyman has to com afternoon sermons; the barrister has 
to go ugh heavy cases about rights of way or breaches of 
covenant, or through Mint cases and prosecutions for petty larceny. 
But a professional man treats these evils lightly, for they are a 
pet of his profession, to pursue which still on the whole give 

im a solid and sensible satisfaction ; and the writer may feel in 
the same way, and be quite ready to be dull both to himself and 
his readers, if only this is not to happen too continually. 

But this was not, we may be sure, the kind of professional 
enthusiasm in which Mr. Dickens thought Mr. Thackeray deficient. 
He wanted’ Mr. Thackeray to believe and feel that he was devoting 
himself to a great and glorious art, eminently beneficial to man- 
kind, and raising its votary to the st stars of fame. We 
repeat that, if any novelist of genius likes to think in this way of 
his calling, we can understand that he may do so without affecta- 
tion or reproach. But it is difficult to say that he is bound to do 
so, For, in the first place, the majority of writers who have 
attained a considerable position in literature have not had any 
conspicuous professional enthusiasm of this sort. The greatest 
name in ish literature is that of a man who cared surprisingly 
little about his art. Shakspeare wrote for money, not for the sake 
of art or mankind; and when he had made his money he went 
down to his native town, and lived there in sublime indifference to 
net but the homely pleasures and the homely successes of 
English country life. "3 view of literature was that it 
afforded an astonishingly quick method of becoming a minor 
Scotch laird, and it Sell be difficult to more degrees 
than that below the zero of professional usiasm. Other 
writers of eminence have felt more interest in their own com- 
positions; but then their pleasure has been that which attends 
composing, whereas what Mr. Dickens wants is that writers should 
feel proud of being writers. Gibbon, for example, has recorded 
the circumstances under which he began and those under which 
he finished his great work, and he has conveyed to his readers the 
feeling of regret with which he brought so vast an under- 
taking to a successful close; but he does not seem to have 
had any distinct notion of looking on —s as an art in 
which he had had the glory of excelling. In fact, this feeling 
of the honour and nobleness of being a writer, apart from 
the interest in particular compositions—a feeling which we 
suppose Mr. Dickens entertained quite as vividly and strongly 
while he was writing Bleak House as while he was writing Martin 
Chuzzlewit—is almost entirely the result of criticism. It is the 
creation of writers who have written upon writing. It has been 
suggested by those who have seen a hero in the “ Man of Letters,” 
and who have spoken of the higher kind of composition as of some- 
thing god-like and divine. This, which originally was the 
homage paid iy sympathetic writers to genius, and was the 
supreme flight of laudatory criticism, has been bayer by writers 
to themselves, and they fancy they have fallen short of their cwn 
proper standard if they cannot feel as enthusiastic about them- 
selves and their doings as critics have been about the heroes of 
literature. 

Then, again, the demand for a professional enthusiasm about 
writing not only, as it seems to us, arises from a confusion be- 
tween the results of criticism and the feelings natural to a person 
who may be criticised, but it is manifestly an exaggeration unless 
it is applied only to writers of the first eminence in their respective 
lines. f it was a professional enthusiasm that all following the pro- 
fession ought to have, those who fall short of the highest excellence 
ought to have it in their own peculiar degree. But we can see in 
a moment, if we take ial instances, that not only would it im- 
mediately seem a to ask for this enthusiasm in writers 
who, however able, can scarcely be said to show genius in 
their composition, but that, if they display any symptoms 
of it, there is a close connexion its a ce and 
some of their most characteristic defects. Scarcely any novelist 
of the present day is so successful or so well deserves his 
success as Mr. Trollope. But it would ap almost ludi- 
crous to require that he should believe he is the votary of a 


high and glorious art, the benefactor of mankind, and an apostle of 
the modern and velvety sort, because he spends a large portion of 
his time in the delineation of countless young ladies and their 
ways and works in or out of love. There is much that is credit- 
able, and there is very much that is pleasant, in such a way of 
passing through earth y existence, but there is nothing very great 
or ae a And, if we compare Mr. Trollope with other 
novelists of the day who are py | his inferiors, but who 
have, or seem to have, a persuasion of the grandeur of their 
calling, one manifest reason of his superiority is that he is 
more uatural and unaffected, and thinks less of himself as he 
writes. He writes, we may suppose, for the pleasure and 
mouey and reputation which writing brings him, and because the 
occupation seems to him innocent and permissible ; but that is 
all, and he neither underrates nor overestimates the value of the 
task he is engaged in. Mr. Thackeray might have felt without 
vanity that-he took a higher flight, and, if the mission of genius is 
always glorious, he might have justifiably rsuaded himself that 
he had a glorious mission. But, considering how thin and indistinct 
is the line which separates genius from the highest kind of ability 
below it, a writer can scarcely be blamed for taking a lowlier view 
of his own powers than he would have been warranted in taking, 
and for looking on his own compositions with something of 
humility, and even dissatisfaction, ' 


MR. PHILLIMORE AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


A CONTROVERSY, in the oe of a review on one side 
and a a og on the other, has taken place between the 
Edinburgh iew and Mr. J. G. Phillimore, which has some 
claims on public attention. Mr. Phillimore’s History of Ge 
III. could not be called a conciliatory book by its + ance 
mirer, and it provoked the Edinburgh Review to one of those 
attacks in which our respectable contemporary still indulges from 
time to time. It was not a very vigorous attack, as it dealt much 
more in denunciation than in refutation, and the style certainly laid 
the writer open to the criticisms of his vehement opponent. Such 
expressions as “ Except the mythical Alfred no individual emerges in 
our history,” or “ He (George III.) led to emasculate the in- 
dependence of Parliament by the bonds of connexion,” &e., 
do not belong to the style of writing by which the Edinburgh Review 
made its reputation, or by which any periodical whatever can hope 
to keep a reputation worth having; nor is an antagonist very 
formidable who merely mourns and scolds over the wickedness of 
making specific accusations without the least attempt to show 
that they are false in fact. Mr. Phillimore, however, cannot pass 
over the attack made upon him. He feels that he owes a duty to 
literature and to society; and, in a pamphlet nearly three 
times as long as the offending article, he pours vials of 
wrath on the head of the Editor of the Edinburgh Review, till the 
end of the pamphlet affords to the half-interested, half-exhausted 
reader the same kind of relief as bystanders feel when the police 
at last drag off an excited female to whose denunciations of her 
offending friend they have been listening with a mixture of amuse- 
ment at the battle and annoyance at the disturbance. A street 
fight is not bad fun while it lasts, but, on the whole, the street is 
more agreeable without it. ; 
of the fight, it would probably appear that, notwithstan i 
ionate fury, Mr. Phillimore aa has, on the whole, got the 
st of it; but we have no notion of interfering. The Edinburgh 
Review is quite capable of fighting its own battles, and Mr. Philli- 
more’s normal position seems to be that of a belligerent. War is 
his element, and he would probably thank no one who came 
between his adversary and himself. He makes, however, some 
ludicrous blunders. reply to one of Mr. Phillimore’s crotchets 
about the modern way of studying the classics, the Edinburgh 
Reviewer mentioned as Professors at Oxford “ Professor G. Smith 
and Professor Arnold.” On which says Mr. Phillimore, “ Professor 
Smyth being a gr ge Professor of Modern History, and not a 
tutor; Dr, Arnold for the last half century not having had any 
share in academical education.” Dr. Arnold’s lectures on Modern 
History were delivered long after 1 B14 but it is obvious that the 
persons referred to by the Edinburgh Reviewer (not, to be sure, 
very pertinently) were Mr. Goldwin Smith, the present Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford, and Mr. Thomas Arnold, the Professor 
of pony, Dr. Arnold's 
here are two points 0: interest in the t. 
is its form. It to the the Edin- 
burgh Review by name, and the most bitter and perfectly irrele- 
vant personal attacks upon that gentleman are scatiered liberally 
through the volume. The article is described as ‘a medley 
of malevolent ignorance, disingenuous artifice, and positive 
misstatement, which” the Editor “has probably written him- 
self, but which beyond all question he has advisedly suffered to 
appear under the shadow of a formerly celebrated name.” He 
es on to say that the Editor (whom he invariably names) “ has 
in his paper a double object, the one to misrepresent me and tlre 
other to flatter Lord Stanhope.” Elsewhere, after censures on a 
mistake which certainly is a gross one, we have this burst of 
eloquence :—‘ Has this person ever opened Burnet? Has he ever 
opened Burke? Has he ever opened Blackstone? Has he 
ever read Swift? Has he ever read a debate on the Catholic 
question? By what expressions indicating scorn for ignorance, or 


amazement at presumption, or disgust at etfrontery, ought a 
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writer to be described?” It is pleasant to find that any 
can be so angry about anything as to render this pro 
shriek—which is like nothing so much as the prolo: shake 
by which a railway engine warns platelayers off the line — the 
natural mode of mary his feeli In another place Mr. 
Phillimore observes: —“ Editors . . . . will injure literature as 
much by the praises which from personal motives they bestow as 
by the abuse which from personal motives they deal about ; ” and 
he goes on to say, of a review on Mr. Austin’s work on Juris- 
2m ence, in the same number of the Edinburgh as the article on 
imself:—“ For these reasons Mr. Austin’s work, though it well 
Tepays and iy 2 he was a man of great merit, lies open 
to much fair criticism ; he was the uncle of” the Editor, “ and 
therefore, in a review of forty pages written by this critical Midas, 
ises are bestowed on him that would almost be extravagant if 
oe were bestowed on Dumoulin or Montesquieu.” 
a word, Mr. Phillimore has improved on the great example 
of Messrs. Bright and Cobden, thinks that he has done a 
noble act by attacking the editor of a review by name, by calling 
him personally a “critical Midas,” and by sonnei. him of 
personal motives in praising one book and attacking another. Hi 
object is to purify literature from the abuses by which it is at 
present degraded. What tendency has the plan adopted to bring 
about this desirable end? Mr. Phillimore probably supposes 
that his method would prevent personalities, but his own 
example shows the contrary. To him, as to many other 
ns, the Edinburgh Review and the Times are not anonymous. 
ery one knows who edits them, and what use does Mr. Philli- 
more make of his knowledge? He uses it to pour the most furious 
abuse upon the Editor’s head, and to level at him the most 
offensive imputations. He could not do this if he did not know 
who he was, and one main reason why public writers who respect 
themselves agree not to know who their antagonists are is that 
they may avoid the temptation of calling names and py 
motives. How can the paper duty or the character of a boo: 
on jurisprudence be discussed profitably if issues are to be 
raised on the question whether one editor’s relation keeps a 
mill, and whether another is connected by marriage with 
e author of the law-book? Till the enemies of anonymous 
journalism cease to show by their conduct that they have no better 
reason for wishing to know the names of their critics than a wish to 
insult them, they will hardly persuade the public to give up a 
practice which has been deliberately ad , and which at all 
events has produced something approaching to a general disuse of 
personalities by the respectable part of the ress. Any candid 
yeader of the article in the Edinburgh which has excited such 
paroxysms of fury in Mr. Phillimore will come to the conclusion 
that, though neither powerful nor well-instructed criticism, it is 
sufficiently fair, The writer dislikes Mr. Phillimore’s book, and 
finds fault with it; but all that he says is suggested by the book 
itself, and arises fairly out of it, The only approach to personalit 
in the article is a remark at the beginning, which Mr. Phil. 
limore construes into a suggestion to the Benchers of the 
Middle Temple to deprive him of his Readership, but which 
appears to us to amount to no more than an expression of 
not unnatural surprise at the circumstance that a man who has so 
bad an opinion of the law of England, and especially of the law 
as it was till within the last few years, should be appointed to 
teach law students its history. Hf a public body appointed Mr. 
Bright to lecture on the British Constitution, the choice would be 
considered an odd one, but Mr. Phillimore is heated seven times 
hotter than Mr. Bright is wont to be heated. As to removing 
him from his place, neither the Edinburgh Reviewer nor any one 
else has suggested it, 
The other point in Mr. Phillimore’s pamphlet to which we 
se to refer is the general estimate of England and the English 
or which he has been—ought we to say abused >—by the Edinburgh 
Review, and for which he in return abused the Editor of that 
periodical. The general character of that estimate is sufficiently 
well known, It cannot perhaps be stated more correctly in a few 
words than by saying that Mr. Phillimore believes his countrymen 
to be a brave, vigorous, and sturdy race, but coarse, vulgar, selfish, 
narrow-minded, and incapable, except on rare occasions, of rising 
to the higher regions of art or intellect. The uncomplimentary part 
of this theory is the one on which he chiefly delights to dwell, 
and for the illustration of which he picks out the greatest number 
of facts. He dwells upon all the weak points in our history 
with eagerness, and whenever he can get a chance of drawing 
an unflattering comparison between us and the French he 
ulways does it. The answer to all this hardly requires to be 
pointed out. It is only an English version of what may be read 
any day, and all day long, in a certain number of foreign accounts 
of England. Nor need we regret its inhumanity. It hurts the 
wrong person, The heart-rending shrieks and outcries with 
which Mr, Phillimore lays the lash over the shoulders of his 
neighbours would be impressive in the mouths of the victims, 
but in the mouth of the executioner they are absurd. If we 
try honestly to find out what makes Mr. Philli 80 
terribly unhappy about his country, we shall probably conclude that 
he is a glorious example of what a man may do by attending 
to one thing at a time. Look only at the bad points which occur 
in the character and ings of a great nation—like all other 
great nations, of a very mixed character—and it is easy to persuade 
yourself that it is so bad that there is not a sound point in it, By 
long meditations over the Sinking-fund, Sir Archibald Alison 


persuaded himself that the glory of England had departed; by 


looking at certain parts of the Newgate Calendar and the State 

I eur. Phillimore has persuaded himself that England never 
had an pada si glory to de It is perfectly true that there 
are, and ave been, defects and abuses in every part of our insti- 
tutions, and blots upon every transaction in our history, and if a 
man chooses to confine his attention to these things he may make 
the history of any country as black as he likes. 

A particular illustration is the best way of showing Mr. Philli- 
more’s method. He wishes to compare England and ce, to the 
disadvantage of England. He observes that “ while in arbitrary 

vernments abuses and cruel Mio, inflicted on the helpless 

such as those inflicted on debtors and paupers in England) are a 
reproach to the ruling power, in free countries they are a scandal 
to the community.” He goes on to say that it is a national re- 
proach that, “in the middle of the eighteenth century, seventeen 
persons (many for offences utterly inconsiderable) were —— in 
a morning in the poy” pee Naar isoners for debt might be im- 
prisoned for life at the will of the creditor, or murdered with 
perfect impunity, after suffering frightful tortures (to which the fate 
of Calas was ‘owes at the will of the gaoler, and that paupers 
were whipped systematically from town to town as the condition 
on which support was Y ommigy to them. No such abominations, 
however, did exist in ce, destitute as that country was of a 
representative Assembly, nor would they have been tolerated by 
that more sensitive people a day, even if the cases were 
1, which they are not.” . . . “ Does” the Editor “imagine 
that, in a Legislative Assembly where Malesherbes or Turgot sat, 
such things would have been endured P” 

Nothing can be more characteristic than the whole of this 
passage, which contains, however, a certain amount of truth. 

very abuse in England is a national disgrace, because England 
had a Parliament; but it is no to France that it 
had no Parliament—“a blessing which for centuries it was im- 
possible for Frenchmen, without being overrun by foreign nations, 
to possess.” A less ial writer might have thought that a 
nation so constituted that any approach to freedom could be 
in it only by the sacrifice of national independence was not w 
or wisely constituted, and must have serious faults and be blame- 
able for the consequences of those faults. 

“Seventeen persons were hanged in one ing in the metro- 

is.” No doubt this was as bad as bad could be, but does Mr, 

illimore really mean to assert that the old French criminal law 
did not bear hard on the poor? There may not have been so 
pee! capital executions in ceasin England. It would require 
much special knowledge to give a decisive opinion as to their rela- 
tive frequency, but there were a great many in France, For 
instance, theft by a servant from a master was a capital crime ; and 
what executions there were were infinitely more cruel in 
than in England. Mr. Phillimore says that the case of Calas was 
exceptional ; but not only was death by the most infernal torture— 
nee on the wheel—not exceptional, but it was the favourite 
punishment of that very Parliament of Paris which he considers 
so humane. This body, out of mere compliment to Louis XV., 
caused to be inflicted on Damiens tortures of which the detail is 
unequalled by anything recorded in the history of Christian a 
Judicial torture in the most brutal form prevailed throughout the 
whole of France down to the time of Louis XVI. ; and the Reign 
of Terror and the Committee of Public Safety afford Bood illus- 
trations of the way in which deliberative assemblies, where Males- 
herbes might have sat if they had not cut offhis head, were capable 
of acting. The Parliament of Paris, though not Propesty a delibe- 
rative assembly, had some deliberative functions, and Malesherbes 
was one of its most distinguished members. The wheel and the 
torture were at least as much, if not more, under their control as 
the gallows was under the control of British judges, and how did 
they use their power? There have been us trials in 
land, but none have been worse than the trial and execution of 

uous ‘or was any so itable and so 

air oa thet, which prevailed down to the time of the French 
of visiting the French giving them 
The fact is that all over Europe, in the last century, criminallaw was 
brutal and cruel in the last degree. The following, for instance, ig 
Schlosser’s account of the criminal law of Bavaria in the middle.of 
the eighteenth ym | :—“Tt might have been thought that the 
German Carolina in which there was no want of racks and tortures, 
would have been sufficient, but the new criminal code was written 
in blood. Racks, tortures, beheading, and hanging became the 
order of the day in Bavaria. The increase of offences, and of the 
tortures by which they were punished, led to an increase in the 
number of executioners and their assistants, and this numerous 
class of individuals formed a nursery of offenders.” The criminal 
law of England was bad h, and dreadfully reckless of life, 
but it was not so cruel as the law on the Continent, and was far 
more favourable to the accused. English criminals often had 
fair trials, especially if they at attention, of which the 
case of Betsy Canning is a memorable instance; but a Continental 
criminal trial was a dreadful scene, Even in our own days, 4 
French criminal court has its weak side. It is far less humane 
than an English one is, or even was forty years ago. When M, 
Cottu reported to the Freach Government on English law in 
1820, its humanity was the point that struck him most. 

Mr. Phillimore “Prisoners for debt might be im- 
prisoned for life at the will of the creditor.” This is true, 
the rigour of the s was to some de tempered in 
eighteenth century by Acts for the relief of insolvents. M 
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Phillimore, however, is not content with this real and great griev- 
ance. He goes on to say, that prisoners for debt might be “ mur- 
dered with perfect impunity, after emgey 9 frightful tortures, to 
which the fate of Culas was preferable, at the will of the gaoler.” 
This an can only refer to the cases of uggins 
Bambridge, Corbett, and Acton, the officers of the Fleet and the 
Marshalsea, whose cases are described in the seventeenth volume 
of the State Trials. It ap certain that they were guilty of 
great oppression and cruelty, and it is true that they escaped 
punishment; but Mr. Phillimore might have added that an 
inquiry was held by a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, that Bambridge was by statute deprived of his office, 
that by the direction of the House they were all prosecuted 
for murder—Bambridge and Corbett twice, once in the common 
way, once on an ap of murder, and Acton four times on four 
separate indictments. In every case the jury were told that, if the 
prisoner had caused the death of the deceased by cruelty, it was 
murder. Huggins got the benefit of a doubt whether he person- 


ally knew of and sanctioned the cruelties practised by his’ 


subordinate which were held to amount to murder. Bambridge 
and Corbett were acquitted, both on the indictment and on the 
appeal, on the facts. The jury were told to convict the prisoners of 
murder if they thought that the prisoners had carried a man 
against his will to a sponging-house in which, to their knowledge, 
small-pox prevailed, which he caught, and of which he died. 

all the cases against Acton there was a great conflict of evidence, 
and the jury took the view favourable to him. The use which 
Mr. Philfimore makes of these proceedings is about as reasonable 
as it would be in some future historian to use Colonel Crawley’s 
case to prove that in our times non-commissioned officers might 
be murdered by their colonels with absolute impunity. 

Pages might be filled with illustrations of Mr. Phillimore’s way 
of using facts. We can afford space for one only. He delights in 
the assertion that the operation of all Acts of Parliament was 
retrospective till the close of the last century. This he treats as a 
mark of barbarism, and no doubt the practice would have been 
intolerably barbarous if it had existed in the degree in which Mr. 
Phillimore’s unqualified language would suggest to almost any 
reader. His real meaning is that, till modern times, Acts of 
Parliament were held to speak from the first day of the Session in 
which they were , unless any other time was fixed for their 
commencement, They might thus have a retrospective operation 
for afew months or weeks. This was no doubt a clumsy, stupid 
a but it is absurd to parade it as a proof of national 


The result of the whole is that Mr. Phillimore always has a 
meaning in what he says, but that he means infinitely less than 
his language would lead a common reader to suppose. He may be 
looked upon as an impulsive and well-meaning Cassandra, who 
ought not to be altogether eee and does not at all deserve 
to be abused and reviled, but who need not be regarded as even an 
approximation to a prophet. 


THRIFT. 


HRIFT is one of the virtues which the rich find an especial 
comfort in recommending to the poor. A philanthropic 
member of Parliament seems to think it the most essential duty of 
his position to deliver an annual sermon upon this text to the long- 
suffering Atheneum or Mechanics’ Institution of his borough, and 
sober and industrious artisans are lectured by the hour upon the 
ee of taking care of the pence, and constantly reminded, in 
more or less sonorous phrase, that a pin a day is agroat a year. In 
manufacturing towns, such harangues are listened to by the veryclass 
which has least need of any exhortation to be thrifty and careful, 
the people who belong to Athenzeums oe always the soberest 
and most reputable of the operatives. purely agricultural 
regions, the taste for sermonizing on this particular virtue is still 
more absurd, for it is surely a work of supererogation, if it is not a 
iece of unseasonable irony, to aman to be thrifty who has to 
eep himself and a family on twelve or thirteen shillings a week. 
Among the many follies which the supporters of Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions have es grromaga none has been more egregious than this— 
of turning them into —— whence well-to-do amateurs may 
gratify their fancy for effecting a moral elevation of their less well- 
to-do neighbours. The dilettantism of virtue is supremely objec- 
tionable, use virtue, of its very essence, is either sanddienl or 
nothing. Yet we once heard a man with a mass of unpaid College 
debts of many years’ standing enjoin the practice of thrift upon an 
assemblage of mechanics, every one of whom had money in the 
savings-bank, with a fervour that astounded the few persons 
resent who knew the earnest orator’s private position. Even 
those who do not know from their own experience the precious 
luxury of exhorting other people to be good are disposed to enter- 
tain a general sort of conviction that thrift is a virtue for which a 
gentleman has no use — nay, one which, on the whole, is rather 
unbecoming his position. “Of course all the world admits, though 
unluckil the world does not obey, the wholesome law that it 
is good for men not to spend more than they have. But this is 
not the question. If thrift means spending only as much asa 
man has to spend, the thriftiest class in the country would be the 
very poorest, who are unable to get credit. It obviously denotes 
great deal more. It the virtue lies midway between 
e two opposed vices of parsimony and prodigality. The fashion 
has been to look upon it as a respectable Gedtiny ad nothing more, 


found principally among the Scotch, and much to be desired 
among the poorer classes in England. That it involves a reall 
lofty moral excellence has not as yet been commonly recogni 
Thrift is undeniably one of the most arduous modes of self-control, 
but, like every other virtue which concerns either the making or 
the spending of money, it is subject to a t deal of artificial 
disp ment. We are so accustomed to hear money spoken of 
scornfully— to hear that it is trash, filth, and the root of all evil— 
that the merit of spending it carefully and considerately is over- 
looked, and only ranks among the second-rate virtues which we 
obligingly leave to the labouring 

The word “ thrift” is sometimes used as if it meant merely the 
habit of saving, but it is quite possible to imagine men in such a 
position that they might have large incomes without saving a 
penny, and still be fairly called thrifty. A man may spend ten thou- 
sand a year thriftily ; he may spend it so that none of it is wasted. 
For, after all, this is the true test of thrift alike in poor and rich, It 
is simply a habit of not wasting money. It is waste in an artisan 
who has children dependent on him to spend a repre on 
Saturday night in gin, but it may not be waste in his employer 
to lay down a pipe of wine or to keep a dozen horses. Yet it is 
waste in the rich man if he allows his household, as William 
Pitt did, to consume, or his butcher to charge him for, nine 
hundred pounds’ weight of meat a week. The tavern-score of the 
mechanic and the butcher’s bill of men like Pitt are equal proofs 
of unthrift, and it is probable that an equal amount of unthrift 
flourishes in the two classes to which they respectively belong, 
only the results in the higher classes are less physically distressing. 
Hf a weaver is thriftless, his furniture goes to the pawnbroker or 
the bailiff, he ends his days in the workhouse, and his wife and 
children are reduced to starvation and mendicancy. With those 
who can afford to be thriftless on a large scale the fall is much 
less striking. The prodigal son who has got through his fortune 
is seldom reduced so low in our time as to fill his belly with 
husks. Though unthrift may have brought him down to the 
extreme of neediness, he can generally contrive, somehow or other, 
to have “a neat repast with wine” once or twice a week at the 
club, to smoke excellent cigars, and entail no great distress upon 
anybody, excepting, it may be, his creditors. If things come to 
the worst, he can take a trip to Boulogne, or some other Con- 
tinental workhouse for paupers of quality, where there is a good 
deal of pleasure of a certain kind to be got by the philosophic 
spendthrift. It would be interesting to know how far the 
reflections of the pecuniary exile who tries to espy the opposite 
coast from the Boulogne cliffs coincide with those of the = 
rupt weaver as he looks up and down the street and suns himself 
on the workhouse fl 

But the thriftlessness which involves ruin is that which there 
is least need to notice. There are other much more prevalent 
forms of it which are attended with no violent financial cata- 
strophe, but are sufficient, for all that, to work a most mischievous 
enervation of character. Want of thrift should not be confounded 
with sheerextravagance. There are many persons whom one would 
scarcely call extravagant, and’ yet who are equally far removed 
from being thrifty. They do not squander their money in the reckless 

tification of costly tastes, yet they never have any to spare. 
‘hey never know howit has gone, and at the end of the year they 
are unable to show anything for it. In the vulgar but expressive 
phrase, they “muddle it away.” They do not give expensive 
parties, nor keep a pack of hounds, nor invest in Greek bonds, nor 
purchase old Chelsea ware or black-letter copies ; they do not even 
muddle it away, as Sheridan said, in paying their debts; and 
the income disappears as if by some process of conjuration. We 
most of us know people whose lives are made thoroughly uncom- 
fortable by an eternal perplexity as to how their money man 
to spend itself. They in vain to keep accounts, and 
devoting hours to them find their perplexity a thousandfold in- 
creased by a stubborn and irreconcileable discrepancy between the 
balance of the figures and the amount of cash in hand. They 
mong | have, as a matter of fact, about one-fifth of what, accord- 
ing to their calculations, they ought to have. Then, like Pip in 
Great Expectations, they have recourse to the great device of 
“margins,” which may give a symmetrical appearance to the 
accounts, but is scarcely, on the whole, a satisfactory expedient. 
The habit of checking accounts accurately is perhaps the best 
possible guarantee for thrift, and it is surprising, in a nation of 
shopkeepers, that it is not more universally practised. Most people 
keep accounts of one sort or another, but the number of those who 
keep them with care and minute attention is comparatively small. 
They are tolerably Y prone about totals, but forget that the 
whole secret of thrifty living is in the items. If the only object 
be to live within one’s income, then a few totals will be enough; 
but plainly, if the object be not to waste money, everything must 
depend upon details. The fact that you have only spent nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine pounds during the year, while you have made 
a thousand, may be quite compatible with an immense amount 
of unthrift. Everybody who is not a mere prodigal and vaurien 
is interested in knowing how much he spends, but only the 
thrifty man is anxious to know how his outlay is managed, and 
is resolute that no part of it shall go without substantial return 
in one shape or another. Dr. Watts fancied that he had in- 
vented an infallible recipe for virtue in general when he enjoined 
the practice of repeating thrice at bed-time every action and 


thought of the past day. With more reason it might be 
urged that the habit of putting down the items of each day’s 
exvenditure would be, in the long run, an infallible means of 
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bréeding the particular virtue of thrift. Of course it is quite 
ible for a man to waste more time over this sort of 
ing than the result is worth. We have seen a methodical 
man spend an hour and a half over an error of a halfpenny in his 
domestic accounts. He had a halfpenny too much, and could 
not make out how it came into his pocket. He would have 
done more wisely to throw it out into the street than allow it to 
take 2s disproportionate an amount of threescore years and 
ten. there are others who, when travelling for Sree insist 
b taking stock every three or four hours, and discovering, as 
they express it, where they are. A threepenny pour-boire given 
to a cabman, if forgotten, is quite enough to afflict them with the 
liveliest uneasiness for many hours, until the missing link of the 
financial chain is recovered. But these absurdities on the part of 
over-zealous votaries of method do not discredit the rule. 
latet in generalibus. The comprehensive entry of “ Personal 
nses,”’ for example, is convenient, and tells no tales; but, once 
resolved into its component elements, it must give a man consider- 
able insight into his own character, besides ibly affecting him 
with some gentle remorse. For the proportion of those who never 
waste any money at all to those who waste a great deal is exceed- 
ingly small. Perhaps the customs of University life are nsible 
for much of this. Among the generous youths of Oxford and 
Cambridge the virtue of thrift is unquestionably not popular. 
They are apt to think it a fine thing to pay—or shall we say 
not to pay ?—and ask no questions. Phe have firmly embraced 
the great economical principle that it is the soul of com- 
merce, and the item of interest which is an unfortunate in- 
cident of the soul of commerce is very fatal to thrift. Five 
per cent. for the wine drunk and the ten thousand pots of jam 
swallowed years and years ago, for coats and boots pod y gloves 
long since worn out, for gorgeous scarves which have Toes long 
superseded by white ties, for the use of hacks and hunters which 
have now been for years in the dung-cart line or sold to the 
knackers—this practical reminiscence exercises a gloomy influence 
over pecuniary virtue. What an instructive discourse might be 
delivered by an Oxford or Cambridge accountant of a philosophic 
turn of mind! Tradesmen from Belgravia, Tyburnia, Blooms- 
bury, could readily supp.y an abundance of corroborative illus- 


‘trations. A picture would be disclosed fully as striking as any 


philanthropist ever invented when thundering against “the 
thriftlessness of the masses.” And “the masses,” moreover, 
have an excuse which their social superiors have not. The 
wise and careful outlay of money —for this, and not penurious 
frugality, is the true thrift—is one of the effects of edu- 
cation. Thrift is, in short, only another form of the familiar 
virtue which enables a man to refrain from the present gratifica- 
tion of whims and fancies with a view to more solid subsequent 
advantages. And this is one of the distinctive characteristics of 
the educated mind. Some may think that we are placing a mere 
money virtue too high. But, as a living writer has well said :— 

He who knows how to spare and how to abound has a great knowledge ; 
for if we take account of all the virtues with which money is mixed up— 
ey justice, generosity, charity, frugality, forethought, self-sacrifice— 
and their correlative vices, it is a knowledge which near to cover 
the length and breadth of seen A and a right measure in getting, saving, 
spending, giving, taking, lending, borrowing, and bequeathing would almost 
argue a perfect man. 

One of the most striking peculiarities about thriftless people is 
a constant expectation of sympathy, whenever their carelessness 
brings them into embarrassment. They speak of money as house- 
keepers speak of servants, or as Exeter Hall divines speak of the 
world, e whole fault lies on one side, and that, of course, not 
their own. Money is to them what her trunks and bandboxes 
and baskets are to a nervous old lady ona journey; only the 
journey never ends, and the trunks are constantly missing, and the 

ttoms of the bandboxes perpetually tumbling out. e demon 
of gold bears them an especial grudge, and ever eludes their grasp. 
Nobody worthy of the name of friend can refuse sympathy for 
those against whom fortune is so spiteful. Then they will ad- 
vance a stage, and demand practical illustrations of sympathy 
from their friends in the shape of a“ temporary obligation.” The 
obligation soon changes its character and becomes consolidated. 
Friends as well as fortune quarrel with these unlucky beings, who 
then either drift on into downright beggary, or else, just contrivin 
to hold their heads above water, pass their days in one continued an 
sordid struggle. Why we should sympathize with the folly and 
carelessness which produce such results is not evident. There are 
some forms of weakness which we may justly compassionate, but 
the loose self-indulgence and silly eagedt which are comprised in 
thriftlessness deserve contempt rather than pity. Solvency is, 
after all, one of the prime social virtues, and the people who 
flounder helplessly through the world for lack of it a near] 
always themselves to thank for the shallows and miseries in whic 
their life is bound. 


THE GREAT SERVANT-GAL QUESTION. 


bie that Parliament has met, we suppose we shall hear nothing 
till the long vacation of “the greatest plagues of life,” or of 
their accusers and advocates. We do not pretend to have pursued 
the controversy in the Times, but we have read the summing-up of 
the editorial judge, and it is a fair summary of the bald, disjointed 
talk in which matrons are said to indulge during their hours of 
mutual domestic confidence. Mrs. Norton, in her letter on the 
subject, — of the circular argument, and we must say that she 
has a right to know something of the method which the whole 


discussion eminently illustrates. The upshot of the matter seems 
to be as follows, A lady, under the name of “Truth” —a title 
which is not altogether inappropriate to her musings—observes 
that female servants are for the most part idle, worthless, dressy, 
and unprincipled. To this Mrs. Norton replies with a double- 
barrelled argument. As a fact, they are not s0, the 
late Sir James Graham’s father kept all his servants a gr 
many years; and if servants are that “Truth” describes 
them to be —which, upon Mrs. Norton’s hypothesis, they are not— 
their mistresses make them bad, and are just as bad themselves. 
Bad mistresses make bad servants, and bad servants make bad 
mistresses. There are no servants now-a-days, be- 
cause their mistresses do not attend to the morals, comforts, and 
tastes of their handmaidens; and mistresses do not adopt the 
old-fashioned _— of making their domestics part of the family 
circle, because the servants won’tjstand being always interfered 
with, advised, found fault with, or taught. 

It seems to be too generally forgotten that servants are a 
part of the social system, and aa. My the social system changes, 
the servants change with it. the days of our great- 
grandmothers, the traditions of the patriarchal principle and 
the subtle influences of feudalism had not died out. “Ser- 
vitude” had scarcely lost its etymological significance, and 
there was something at least of the best elements of slavery 
in the mutual relation of master and servant. There was an iden- 
tification of interests ; wages were small ; hiring for a year under 

nal obligations was the rule of domestic service ; and facilities 
or changing situations were rare and legally abridged. It was as 
in married life; as og hay e contract were bound 
to make the best of other, they did make the best: 
of each other. Servants served well, because it was their 
interest to do so; masters ruled well and considerately, for the 
same practical reason. Add to this that the class of hirers was rela- 
tively small, while the class of hired and the opportunities of choice 
were relatively large. These conditions are now reversed. As 
education has advanced, the social condition of the class from which 
servants are taken has been elevated, and it is thought to be 
something of a degradation to serve at all. “I am a servant, not 
a slave,” is the form in which Mary Jane asserts her independence ; 
and she is only in a state of transition to the language of her Ameri- 
can cousin who observes, “I am a help, not a servant.” It is 
quite true that there are no good servants now-a-days, at least none 
of the old type; and the day is not perhaps so very distant when 
there will be no servants at all. It is much better to investigate 


the causes of the present state maun 
ing about i denying it itting it, wi 
face the fet. The 


e as wel 
demand exceeds the supply, and the supply is bad, and likely to 
be worse. There are all sorts of employments open to females 
which were unknown a century ago, and the restrictions on 
personal liberty which domestic service entails are scarcely com- 
pensated by more abundant food, better lodging, and lighter 


work. A factory girl, or a milliner’s girl, or even a seamstress, has — 


a harder, but a more chequered and freer life, than a servant. 
Then the hirers are more numerous. It is said with some bitter- 
ness that a “stuck-up” clerk’s wife had better dress her husband's 
dinner and dust the parlour than spend wages on a slatternly wench, 
who is certain to be idle and may be a thief. But we see no 
reason why this should be. Most likely small clerks always did 
keep “ Marchionesses,” but that was when there were fewer 
clerks and more “ Marchionesses.” If there are so many le 
who can afford to keep a servant, it only shows that the wealth 
of the country is largely increased, and there is just the same 
reason for a small man to keep a servant of all work as for a lord 
to keep a dozen housemaids. The pomp and vanity is in either 
case equal; that is to say, there is none in either case. 

But the servants are as well as few. The fact is so, and 
nobody perhaps is much to blame. The art of cooking does not 
come by inspiration; and to be neat, orderly, punctual, and sensi- 
tive of dust and dirt, is a result of education. Neither the cottage 
of a parlour-maid’s mother nor the National School will give that 
special education which service, like all other trades, requires. It 
may generally be assumed that, in “‘the old-fashioned families” 
where the cookery was irreproachable, the pickles and preserves 
faultless, and the bed-rooms the picture of order, the mistress herself 
was the virtual head of every department. It might be so now-a- 
days, itisreplied. Butitis not. a housekeepers, and old ones 
too, now know nothing of the details of housekeeping, and care to 
know nothi They have just sufficient sense to understand when 
things are all wrong, but not sufficient interest in them to learn how 
tomend them. The husbands may, and of course do, grumble, but 
in the long run they had rather that the wife should be ornamental 
than useful. If people were really in earnest in their complaints 
about bad servants, they would learn the arts of service, or 
rather the art of teaching service. But passably educated women. 
and the husbands of educated women, count the cost, and 
deliberately prefer household discomforts to the personal drudgery 
of superMtending lazy, or teaching incompetent, servants. Besides, 
service is a trade. The skilled servant commands, and very pro- 
perly, more wages than the unskilled one; and wives who 
understand the practical work of housekeeping decline, after an 
experiment or two, to be the educators of servants for their 
superiors on the social ladder. As soon as a servant knows any- 
thing, she very naturally and reasonably follows the economical 
law of “ bettering herself,” and the more skilled you make your 
servant the more certain she is to leave you. : 
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As to the moral character of servants, there is nonsense talked 
on both sides. They think of nothing but dress—to which the answer 
is, so do their mistresses. Here, again, the difference between 
the fine old English serving maid cat Peo ’s servant-gal is more 
eppezeyt than real. When servants wore mob caps and blue 

kk gowns, all female attire was homely. A middle class lady 
had one gorgeous gown which lasted her half a life; but on 
working days her home attire was homely enough. Machinery, 
improved manufactures, and cheapness in production, have nade 
variety of attire the rule of female dress, As it is with her mis- 
tress, so is it with the maid; and so it has always been. It would 
be just as reasonable to speculate on the propriety of a sumptuary 
law regulating a duchess’s jewels as it is to talk of enforced 
regulations about the lady’s maid’s silk gown. Servants are now 
fine and tawdry because everybody else is fine and tawdry; they 
were neat when everybody else was neat. It is quite true that 
there is a moral fitness and a refined harmony in a maid- 
servant's attire being always in admirable symmetry with 
her station. And there would also be a most touching har- 
mony and charming moral fitness in everybody doing exactly 
that one thing under every variety of circumstances which he 
ought. to do. Everybody would be better, and everything 
would be better, if everybody did his duty in that state of life 
unto which it has pleased God to call him. But ne, 
facts, we fear that everybody falls very short of the standard. 
The just man stumbleth seven times a day, and the worst 
of servants does not exas one much oftener. It is a 


-bad, as well as a mad, world, my masters; and servants are about 


as good and about as bad as other folks, Their airs and their 
es, their shortcomings and their untidiness, their crinolines and 

bonnets are much what the same things are in other women— 
that is to say, ny ae in general offences offered by all womankind 
to all mankind. This isthe answer which may be made when the 
comparison is instituted between servants of the old school and 
servants of the new. But it does not touch the facts of the case, 
These are admitted. If servants are no worse than their mis- 
tresses, and if mistresses are as bad as their servants, it only serves 
to show that domestic evils are sadly on the increase. 

But, of all the nonsense and flummery talked about ser- 
vants, nothing is more offensive than the high moral tone 
imported into the discussion by the ingenious essayist in the 
Times, who sums up the twaddling letters on “ social subjects” 
by drowning them in a wash of diluted sermonizing. If, 
he says, masters and mistresses would but charge them- 
selves with the higher interests of those who are committed to 
their care, and would but advise them, reason with them, and 
point out the path of duty, we should have fewer complaints. As 
a matter of fact, and as our whole argument and the concessions 
made on both sides show, servants are of precisely the same 
flesh and blood, with the same tendencies either way, as other 
people ; and as a matter of fact also—such is the hardness 
of the human heart—other ple are very sensitive, not of 
the value, but of the intrusion, of good advice. To. lecture 
even one’s children often does as much harm as good, and, with 
less moral stamina, servants, especially female ones, are extremely 
resentful of an exceptional display of interest in all their private 
concerns, What are female servants? Young women ofa marriage- 
able age ; and the kitchen and servants’ hall reflect the drawing- 
room. Now it may be either right or wrong, but it is undeniably 
the fact, that unmarried female life upstairs is concentrated on one 
pursuit and end. Tothis and on this converge thoughts, feelings 
plans, life, and all its belongings; and this one pursuit and en 
1s to get married. It is very natural that it should be so. 
The only hypocrisy, both in young ladies and in their parents, 
is to pretend that marriage is the last thing they think of. 
It stands first, middle, and last in female life, and as things 
are, we suppose these things are best left to young people. 
If it is so upstairs, it is so downstairs. Now is it seriously 
meant that the mistress should act matron, chaperone, or 
duenna to her housemaids, and counsel them in the difficult 
choice between the butcher and the baker, or suggest those 
little arts by which a bashful policeman may be brought to the 
proposing point? Because, when mistresses are recommended 
seriously to display an interest in their servants’ affairs and 
welfare, either this is what is meant or itis not. If it is not, we can 
only say that moral advice on any other subject would be coldly 
received ; and if it is, why then we should think that this is hardly 
the relation between maid and mistress which it is desirable to 
encourage or to establish. 


CHICHESTER. 


bey city of Chichester has probably gained in general fame by 
the late loss of its chief ornament. Many people musi have 
heard about the fall of the spire whose notions of Chichester 
and its Cathedral were till then a little indistinct. The city, in 
short, is not one of our + cities, and its minster is not one of 
our great minsters, It lies off any great line of travel, and it is 
rather in a corner even of its own county. The County of Sussex, 
the county which contains the field of Senlac and the field of 
Lewes, has witnessed greater events than any other shire in 
England, but those events belong to districts at a considerable 
distance from Chichester. The city itself, though it plays a 
certain in the civil wars of the seventeenth century, has never 
been the scene of anything very memorable. Its interest and 


history is mainly ecclesiastical, and, even among ecclesiastical 
towns, it can claim only a secondary place. But few memorable 
names figure among its Bishops, or rather perhaps, the see being a 

r one, those eminent men who have held it have commonly 

n translated elsewhere, so that we rather connect their names 
with their later Bishoprics. The local saint, St. Richard, and 
that most paradoxical of divines, Reginald Pecock, are the two 
most famous names which connect themselves more with 
Chichester than with any other place; and, after all, St, Asaph 
may fairly dispute the possession of Pecock with Chichester. 
Altogether, the ecclesiastical capital of the South-Saxons must be 
satis ats with quite a secondary rank among the episcopal cities of 

d. 


condary towns and churches of this sort have, however, a sort 

of interest which does not always belong to places of ter im- 
portance. Local history derives a sort of special charm from be 
more purely local, and, in a place of this kind, the absence 
greater memories leaves the mind more leisure to attend to the 
details of local customs, offices, and traditions. At Battle, at 
Evesham, one might almost say at Glastonbury, a single illustrious 
remembrance well nigh excludes all others. At Chichester, as in 
many other of our cathedral and monastic towns, there is no 
memory of this kind; there is simply an old ecclesiastical founda- 
tion for the ecclesiastical antiquary to compare with other founda- 
tions of the same kind. Wherever there is a cathedral, there is 
always something to study in the way of buildings; wherever 
there is an old-foundation cathedral, there is always something to 
study in the way of peculiarities in its constitution and history. 

The Cathedral of Chichester, like two or three others, a 
sort of debateable ground between minsters of’ the first and the 
second order. Chichester, Wells, and Hereford hardly aspire to rank 
in the same class with Canterbury and Ely, and yet it is hard to 
pull them down to the level of Ripon, St. David’s, or Romsey. 
course we are here speaking purely of the scale, not at all of the 
architectural merit or historical interest, of the several churches. 
In these respects, a minster of the second rank may be fully equal 
worthy of a pilgrimage than the Cai of Alby, y 
in point of om scale it is insignificant compared with many 
which seem commonplace beside it. Thus our i subject, 
Chichester, can hardly com with the general effect of such 
a church as Southwell, which is distinctly its inferior in point 
of size. In fact, the value of Chichester Cathedral rests 
rather in the deep interest of several particular portions than in 
any very great general grandeur of outline or splendour of detail. 
The outline is awkward. That the north-west tower has perished 
is not the fault of its original designer; but the west front can 
never have been satisfactory; it should either have had higher 
towers, or no towers at all. They seem to have been originall, 
crowned with the characteristic wooden spires of the county; an 
this would doubtless have improved the general appearance, though 
there must always have been an awkwardness of effect about spires 
whose towers rise so little above the ridge of the roof. Even at 
Lichfield, this defect is felt in some degree. The central spire of 
Chichester was doubtless a noble object; still nothing but exagge- 
rated local patriotism could ever have compared it with Salisbury, 
or even with Norwich. The true distinction of Chichester in the 
way of towers is to be found in an object which we suspect has 
hitherto been somewhat underrated. Chichester, alone among 
English Cathedrals, has had the great good luck to retain its 
detached bell-tower. This tower is plain and massive—very unlike 
the soaring lanterns of Bordeaux or Boston, which it resembles in 

neral design. As the single tower of the church, it would 

ave been despised as paltry; but as an adjunct, it is in 
every way admirable, Standing near the church, but not forming 
part of it, the shiftings of its apparent position produce never- 
ending varieties of grouping, and from every point of view they 
redeem the outline of the Cathedral from that character 
of commonplace -which would otherwise have attached to it. 
Indeed it surpasses either of the Bordeaux campaniles in the hap- 
piness of its position ; both of them lose somewhat from standi 
so directly east and west of their respective churches. But the 
Chichester bell-tower is a gain from every point from which it can 
be seen. From one point it stands out in its own character, the 
bold, massive, detached tower relieving the north side of the 
minster, which otherwise lies too bare and open to the street ; 
from another more distant point it supplies, and more than 
supplies, the loss of the missing tower of the west front; from 
another it fills a more ambitious office, and actually in the distant 
view forms a very fair temporary substitute for the fallen central 
tower. We do not know whether any barbarians ever threatened 
to remove the Chichester tower, as they actually did remove the 
corresponding tower at Salisbury. But Salisbury could bear the 
loss better than Chichester. It may be doubted whether it is a 
merit in a building to be so complete in itself, so independent of 
8 we much, in short, like a model—as Salisbury is; bu 
such being the character of the building, it is clear that it coul 
better afford to lose such an adjunct than a church like Chichester, 
which is neither such a perfect whole as Salisbury, nor yet a 
building in itself of any very varied or picturesque outline. 
campanile is, in fact, not wie distinguishing characteristic, but 
the  -Eearrend merit, of Chichester Cathedral as seen from the 
outside. 


It is within that we see far more of those peculiarities which 
make Chichester Cathedral, inferior as its effect is to so many 
other churches, one of the most interesting studies of architec- 
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tural history in England. The Norman of the nave must have 
been peculiar from the beginning, the vast rectangular piers, 
nearly as wide as the arches between them, are so unlike the 
common English form ; and the singular process of casing after the 
fire late in the twelfth century makes them more remarkable still, 
thereis such a contrast between the plain and massive original work 
and the delicate coating which cleaves to it and follows its form. 
The double aisles again, or rather the chapels beyond the aisles, so 
common in foreign churches, are almost without a parallel in Eng- 
land ; for the double aisles of some parish churches, as Coventry 
and Taunton, have quite another character. These chapels have 
the effect of making the nave, on a ground-plan, about the broadest 
in England, while practically, as measured from pier to pier, it is 

e rebuilding of the tower is going on vigorously. Nor are 
we disposed in way to cavil we 
still look upon it as a great error to make the lower stages of the 
tower Norman. We gave our reasons for so thinking a year and 
2 half ago, and the sight of the Norman arches actually growing 
up has in no way changed our opinion. No doubt the new arches 
are close reproductions of the old ones, while care has been taken 
in the foundations to make them this time quite able to bear the 
weight which is to be laid upon them. Still we think just as we 
did as to the unreality of rebuilding a tower and spire in two or 
three styles, because its predecessor had been built at two or three 
distinct dates. We still hold that the right course would have 
been to rebuild the spire externally, exactiy as it was, but 
to adapt the internal supports, ssthetically as well as con- 
structively, to the superstructure which they were to bear. Instead 
of passing off any part of it as a building of the twelfth century, 
we would have in this way distinctly marked it as a building of 
the nineteenth. The point, however, has been practically ruled 
against us, and it is not worth while to say any more about it. 
Our difference on this point in no way diminishes our will 
towards the noble undertaking on which the Dean and Chapter of 
Chichester, or rather the County of Sussex, are at present so 
worthily engaged. 

The work seems to us to be going on as fast as such a work can 
be expected to go on. Such a work cannot go on -~ so fast as 
popular expectation sometimes supposes. The beginning must 
always take the form of a large outlay on costly constructive works 
which make no outward show whatever. Some people, we hear, 
complain that so much is being laid out on the inside, and wonder 
that the Dean and Chapter did not at once begin to rebuild the 

i But the building of a minster is subject to the laws of 
gravitation no less than all other human affairs. The spire cannot 
be built till it has a tower to stand upon, and the tower cannot 
stand safely without a solid foundation. We doubt whether any 
other equally great work of the kind went on much faster in any 


» - the Collegiate buildings attached to the minster there are 
several good points here and there, but, as a whole, they are not 
striking. The Bishop’s Chapel is by far the best thing, and the 
extraordinary shape and position of the cloister should be noted. 
It is even more distinctly unmonastic than that of Wells. It is 
simply a passage connecting two doors, one in the nave and the 
other in the presbytery, and thus taking in the south front of the 
transept. All peculiarities of this sort should be carefully attended 
to as marking the difference between the arrangements of mad 
and secular foundations, which so few people fully understand. 

Two other buildings in the city, though of course on a much 
smaller scale, are in their way quite as well worth study as the 
Cathedral itself. The old Guildhall is the choir of a Friars’ church 
of the usual type—the long simple choir, without aisles or surround- 
ing chapels, forming such a marked contrast to the complicated 
arrangements of cathedral and abbatial churches. The difference 
is less in size than in arrangement; the Barfiisserkirche at Basel is 
as big or bigger than the neighbouring cathedral, but it preserves 
the same simple ground-plan. This of Chichester, when the nave 
was standing, must have covered a great deal of ground from east to 
west. But the nave has unfortunately vanished. The arch between 
it and the choir is so wide that there can hardly have been a 
om inserted between them, as has happened to so many churches 

the type. : 

The other building is St. Mary’s Hospital, perhaps the 
best example in England, of that kind of Hospital which 
divided into cells for the inmates, and 


ing pillars and arches must necessarily 
domestic antiquities Chichester is not rich, but the city cross, of 
the same type as those at Cheddar and Malmesbury, but infinitely 


‘Winchester, which almost rivals the outline of the Eleanor 


crosses. In the immediate neighbourhood of the city is the church 
of Bosham, famous for its connexion with the history of Godwine 
and Harold, and from its re tation in the Bayeux Tapestry. 
There can be no doubt that the tower and part of the church ave 
as old as Harold’s time, yet certainly they are not the least lilo 
the picture. Far less interesting historically, but beyond all 
comparison superior as a matter of art, is Boxgrove Priory, one of 
the best examples of a double church in land, but rendered a 
little perplexing , contrary to the usual fate of such build- 
ings, the parish church has been destroyed while the monastic por- 
tion survives. The singular internal elevation of the presbytery is 
known to most antiquaries, and should be got up on the first‘ 
opportunity by any to whom it is still unknown. We need hardly 
say that the County of Sussex in general is one of the best for the 
ecclesiastical inquirer. The village churches are small, but always 
picturesque, and there are several larger parish churches of much 
merit. But the strength of Sussex lies in its series of second-class 
minsters, of which Boxgrove is only one out of several. The 
architectural interest of Sussex is of quite a different kind from 
that of Northamptonshire or of Somersetshire, but it is equal in its 
own way to either of them. 


A MODERN MISSIONARY SOCIETY AT HOME. 


T may be in the recollection of some of our readers that the 
Bishop of Oxford made a speech on Missions in the course of 

last autumn, in which he claimed for the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts the credit, over the younger 
Church Missionary Society, of superior cheapness in the adminis- 
tration of its funds. A few days afterwards there appeared in the 
Times a letter signed by a Mr. Venn, a Secretary of this latter 
Society, impugning the Bishop’s facts, and stating infer alia that the 
Bishop had. forgotten a sum of 3,404/. that had been spent in re- 
building the Society’s Mission House. This letter conveyed to some 
minds the impression that the sum mentioned was all that had been 
expended upon the house in question; and those who took the 
trouble to inspect the somewhat palatial buildings recentl 
erected in Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, were  stru 
with the exceeding cheapness with which sites can be purchased 
and large houses built in the City of London. The house seems 
to be considerably larger than the unpretending one in Pall Mall 
occupied by the elder Society; considerably larger also than the 
Bishop of London’s residence in St. James’s Square; and | 
even than some of the Government offices. At all events, it 
is a building of which it is simply ludicrous to speak as having 
been erected for 3,404/.—or 13,404/., for that matter. The fabric 
speaks for itself ; the only question 1s, how it got there ? 

On this subject men of inquiring mind failed to meet with 
that attention on the part of the officials of the Society which 
might have been fairly and reasonably expected. ‘Lhe books 
of the Society might be consulted “in committee,” a sanc- 
tum by no means accessible to the general body of the sub- 
scribers. To inquirers who were so unreasonable as to wish to 
have a definite statement on the matter set before them, it was 
not indirectly suggested that they were “ crotchety ” ; and the idea 
of printing anything about it was frowned down as peremptorily 
as the proposition to print a Greek Testament might have been by 
a Pope of the sixteenth century. Eventually, a manuscript state- 
ment has been allowed to lie for inspection in the Society’s office, 
of which we shall have something to say in its place. Mean- 
while, people who were so ea pay f as to persist in meditating 
about so sublunary a subject as £ s. d. had nothing else for it but 
to turn to the published Reports and Balance-sheets of the Society 
for the last eight or ten years, and try to make out the facts as 
well as they could, 

There ap no notice of any special building-fund in these 
documents, but the following items occur from time to time in the 
ordinary Balance-sheets :— 

In that for the year wies March 31, 1857, “On 
account of purchase of house No 15 Salisbamy £ 
uare” . ° 
for 1858, “ On account of purchase of ho 4 
0. 15 Salisb juare ” 
In chat toe Balance contra t 
to New Mission Premises fund” . ° + 4,109 14 10 
In that for 1863, “ Sundry payments on account of 
New Mission House” + 3404 2 6 


£9,731 2 8 
The last 


to secure a come, by restricting the expenditure in the 
missions, and by suspeading the supply of fresh missionaries— 
except in cases of actual vacancy—uniess the deficiency of 6, 1001. 


be ee y supplied through the exertions of their friends,” &c. 
In the next page we read that “the Committee have this year 


grander, is perhaps the best of its kind in England. It is a remark- 


able contrast to the soaring form of the corresponding building at | 


commenced the erection of a new Mission House” ; reasons are 
given for taking this step; aud the paragraph ends thus :—“The 
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opening at the east end into the chapel by an arch and screen. 
| ‘the object, of course, is to allow the inmates to attend divine 
| service without going out of doors. There are plenty of other his 
examples in the country, but there is none which carries out the | reply to the Bishop of Oxford. The item that precedes it has 
arrangement so thoroughly as this at Chichester. People who are | rather a curious history. In the Balance-sheet for the year ending 
| not familiar with buildings of the kind invariably at first sight | March 31, 1860, the Rete in favour of the Society is stated to 
mistake the hall for the nave of a church—the chapel, of course, | be 4,109/. 148. 10d. In that for the following year the balance 
being the chancel—and they are commonly scandalized at the sight | agamst the tess is 6,100/. 128. 11d. This fact is rather lugu- 
of people living in it. But both wonder and scandal are thrown away, | briously bemoaned in the Report for 1861 :—“‘ The Committee had 
the os sary being at once common, ancient, and convenient. | reckoned too ag San i apy bee income equal to that of 
It is merely part of the mo error of crying out “Church” at | last year, otherwise they would not have ventured upon so large 
the sight of any mediseval building, just as when an outcry was | an expenditure.” Again, “ Measures nwust be immediately adopted 
raised _ xen holding the Hampshire Assizes in the Hall of the | 
King’s Palace at Winchester, because people fancied that a build- | 
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Committee do not purpose to take the expense from the general 


fund of the Society ; but to borrow from one of the special funds of 
the Society, by way of mortgage, under competent legal advice.” 
“ The Committee” must have a strong faith in the dulness of 
their own documents, and the impossibility of anybody’s getting 
to the end of 238 pages of Report and about as many of “Con- 
tributions” before reaching the Balance-sheet at the end, or they 
would scarcely have allowed the above sentences to appear in the 
Report when the Balance-sheet exhibits 4,109/. 148. 1od. (the 
favourable balance of the former year) as transferred bodily to the 
“New Mission Premises Fund,” thus forming part of the expen- 
iture of which they bemoan the excess over receipts—and this in 
e face of their recorded determination “ not to take the expense 
from the General Fund of the Society.” Apart from this unex- 
pected item in the expenditure, there —_ seems to be no great 
room for lamentation. To our own (perhaps benighted) under- 
standing, the accounts for the years ending Po eta | March 
the 31st, 1860 and 1861, appear to stand as follows (of course 
omitting balances) : — 


Receipts for 1860 
1861 


£ sd. 

130,062 0 0 

+ 123,020 0 © 
—a difference which is almost made up by the excess of legacies in 
the former year. As far as we can make out, the only lugubrious ele- 
ment legitimately allowable in the Report for 1861 was a slightly 
Hibernian regret that the Society’s friends were so disobliging as not 
to die fast enough—a complaint not wholly uncommon amongst 
embryo legatees who have been building big houses on the strength 
of their expectations. After a year or two, luckily, the money began 


to flow in again; another 3,000/. could be afforded ; and the self- | 


denying resolution of the Committee of 1861 seems to have died 
without a struggle. 

These data very naturally appeared to some of the friends of the 
Society by no means to account for the existence of the rather 
magnificent Mission House, and at length the statement has ap- 
peared of which we spoke before. We believe we are doing good 
service in giving it a degree of publicity entirely incompatible 
with its remaining in MS., and in justice to the Society we print 
it at full length :— 


STATEMENT. 
Cost of the Freehold Buildings, Furniture, on * 
Site of two houses, less old materials =" 4 3,800 6 7 

Contract for building > + 11,726 0 0 
Extras ‘ 729, 1 
Architect and Clerk of Works 6 
Fittings and library 2138 11 2 
Warming building 3 
Measuring work . 
Law charges and compensation . 21817 1 

14,208 9 10 

£18,008 16 5 


New Furniture—For the last ten years all repairs of furniture, and as far 
as possible the purchase of furniture, were deferred till new premises were 
obtained. The additional expense of furniture, in consequence of the new 
building, is estimated at 1000l., out of 1,7571. 4s. 6d. spent in the course of 
two years upon repairs and alterations of old furniture and the purchase of 


new. 

A Warehouse, separate from the old Mission House, was formerly rented 
for 6ol. a year. This was given up, and a new Warehouse erected, partly on 
a freehold site bought in ging Sword-Alley, at a cost of 1,742/. 6s. 2d., 
including site. In order to make the above site available, three small houses 
in Whitefriars Street were purchased and repaired for 814/. 5s. 5d. Of these 
two are not used, and are let at 24. each. 

It was thought a saving to redeem the land tax upon the premises before 
the new house was completed, which at the low rate of the funds at that 
time was effected at a cost of 425/. 178. 9d. 


(Signed) M. Dawzs, Sec. C.M.S. 


The sums taken for this building business from the annual 
income of the Society amount, as before stated, to 9,731/. 28. 8d. 
The expenditure is here stated at 18,008/. 16s. §d.+ 1,000/. (as we 
understand it) for furniture, +1,742/. 6s. 2d. for warehouse, 
+4254. 178. od. for land-tax; te. altogether something above 
21,000/. The deficiency amounts, therefore, to about 11,300. 
There a it is true, in the Balance-sheet for 1862, ““ New 
Mission! ouse, 6981. 8s. 5d.” but, as the accounts for the 
following year exhibit the expenditure of 3,404/. 2s. 6d., with no 
mention of the above surplus, we are at a loss to know what became 
of it. Nothing short of a professional accountant, even with the 
help of the “ statement,” can make out the matter, and we cannot 
help thinking it would be well if one were set to work about it. 

eanwhile, pe ye of the deficit is accounted for in — we 
venture to say, will a to many le a very unsatisfacto 
mode. In the 1861 hint is out 
“ borrowing from one of the special funds of the Society.” In the 
Balance-sheet for 1862, certain funds in the Three per cents. are 
reduced by a sum of about 10,000/., and in its place there appears 
“ mortgage security on the Society's freehold house 10,000/.” We 
have some recollection that about February, 1861, a paper was 
issued by the Society's officials (though it nowhere appears in their 

rts), stating an intention to borrow this sum for the building 
dae from the “ Disabled Missionaries’ Fund,” which, if we are 
correet in our supposition, the Society holds in strict trust for the 
use of its worn-out missionaries and their families. We even 
think that the went on to promise that the interest paid 
on the loan should not exceed that already receivable from 
the Consols. We shall very gladly be corrected if we are 
wrong. If we are right, a trust-fund has been removed 


from the stable security of Consols to the considerably less 
valuable security of house-property, while yet it bears no 
higher rate of interest than before. Anyhow, we can fancy 
& poor missionary, just beginning to sicken at Sierra Leone or in 
India, perusing the documents announcing these pleasant a 

ments with a somewhat rueful visage. Possibly the Committee 
have relented in the matter of interest, alias rent; for whereas in 
former reports the sums charged for rent, rates, taxes, &c., varied 
from goo/. to 1,300/., and, as late as 1862, were 1,1J0/., in that 
for 1863 they appear under a new heading as “ Interest in lieu of 
rent,” &c., and spring up, per saltum, to em zs. 6d. Possibly 
it is an act of veiled munificence to the disabled—a novel way of 
“ doing good by stealth.” 

Now, with regard to the necessity for all this expenditure, we 
wish to offer no opinion whatever. Very possibly it is both 
needful and economical. Missionaries’ luggage must be stowed 
away somewhere; and a museum must of course be found for 
the ugly little gods and goddesses with which the juvenile 
attenders at missionary meetings are periodically electrified. No 
doubt, also, a society which exercises a sort of Papal authority 
over its subordinates, and claims for them almost hyper-Papal 
exemption from the jurisdiction of their respective Bishops, re- 
| quires something like a Vatican for the accommodation of the 
| august conclave that modestly calls itself “The Committee.” 
| All we have to do with is the wonderful meanderings of the 
' accounts, their unintelligible upshot, the curious dodging in and 
| out of “reports,” “papers,” and “statements,” and the apparent 
| aversion to printing and plain-speaking. We wish, as we said, to 
give no opinion on a matter of which the Committee must be the 

judges; but we feel sure that, until some method of pre- 
senting the Society’s accounts is adopted which will render them 
as clear as those of the elder Society are to persons of ordinary 
understanding, — doubts will haunt the more clear-sighted of 
_ its supporters. hether our whole mission-system is not largely 
impregnated with some fundamental mistakes of other sorts, we 
have already expressed our own misgivings ; but, at the very least, 
ey pounds, shillings, and pence might be set forth in a way to 

intelligible without the help of an actuary. 


LAST YEAR'S ROWING. 


REPARATION is beginning to be made for the first and 
greatest of the aquatic contests of the year. The interval 

which must elapse before the representatives of Oxford and 
Cambridge once more meet upon the Thames may be agreeably 
employed in reviewing some of the principal events of the rowing 
season of 1863. The race between the two Universities last year 
was the twentieth of the series, and the tenth which had 
won by Oxford. It was also the third successive race which had 
been lost by Cambridge, and it was lost in such a manner as to 
leave no doubt of the great superiority of the winning crew. The 
a? contest will possess peculiar interest, both as carryin 
| the balance of victories to the credit of the winning side, an 
_ because it is surely time for Cambridge, after three consecutive 
_ and unmitigated defeats, to show that she is at least capable of 
| making a race with Oxford. 
| The supremacy of Oxford last year upon the Thames, having 
| begun at Putney, was maintained and carried even to a higher 
point at Henley. There were no University crews in the regatta 
| at Henley, but the boats of two Oxford Colleges did enough to 
show that rowing had not been neglected at that seat of learning 
in the interval between March and June. The season and the 
scene combine to render the annual aquatic festival at Henley 
charming. Without committing oneself to a positive assertion 
that the weather will be warm in the latter part of next June, it 
may at least be assumed that coats and umbrellas will not at 
that time be so absolutely indispensable as they usually are u 
the day when Oxford and Cambridge contend upon the London 
water. The regatta at Henley has the further sdvenings of being 
removed to a safe distance from that enormous and almost 
unmanageable multitude of admirers of aquatic sport which has of 
late years poured forth from the vast metropolis to occupy every 
available point of view between Putney and Mortlake. The pressure 
of this crowd has recently become so inconvenient as almost to 
suggest the wish that boat-races could incur a trifle of Hye ee 
Last year the captains of steam-boats behaved much better than 
they had ever done before, but with the unsatisfactory result that 
those on board of them saw nothing of the race except the start. 
However, that is a misfortune which must be patiently endured, 
for the captains of steam-boats will no doubt: be warned before 
this year’s race that, unless they behave at least as well as they 
behaved last year, there will simply be no race at all upon the 
London water. But to return to Henley, where even the well- 
meant assiduity of the Railway Company cannot import all the 
anxieties which torture the managers of regattas held nearer 
London, it must be owned that the representatives of Oxford 
had things pretty much their own way last year. The Stewards’ 
Challenge Sup for four-oars was won by the University College 
boat, and the contest in the deciding heat lay between that 
boat and Brasenose, since both the Oxford boats left their 
Cambridge competitor, the Third Trinity boat, behind them. The 
Grand Challenge Cup for eight-oars was taken by the same 
College. Three Cambridge boats—namely, First Trinity, Third 


Trinity, and Trinity Hall—had been eliminated in trial heats. The 


competitors left in for the final heat were University College, the 
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winners; Brasenose, who came in second; and the London | 
Rowing Club, who were third. Thus these two Oxford boats, | 


University and Brasenose, may be said to have made up between 
them the materials for the best part of the races seen at Putney. 
University now holds both the Challenge Cups, and Brasenose was 
the closest competitor for both of them. It is to be lamented that 
the London Rowing Club was not able to send forth such a fine 
crew as has been sometimes seen at Henley, but experience 
shows that it is very difficult for any Metropolitan club to 
maintain for a number of years such a standard of efficiency as 
will make it a dangerous competitor with the Universities. A 
good lot of men will occasionally get together, but these men 
—— ned more busy, or more rich, or they marry, or—which is 
entirely beyond peradventure—they grow older, and the difficulty 
is to find successors to them; whereas the constitution of the 
* Universities is such that new blood must perpetually be poured 
into them. It is, therefore, highly gratifying to admirers of 
rowing to see a Metropolitan crew able to take one of the Challenge 
Cups at Henley ; andif the London Rowing Club cannot revive its 
former yar it may be hoped that some other club will soon 
enjoy, although it may be but for a brief period, the smiles of 
fortune. The only consolation to be antived, bey Cambridge from 
the Henley regatta was that Mr. Lawes, of the Third Trinity 
Club, won the Diamond Challenge Sculls, beating both Mr. 
Woodgate, the champion of Oxford, and Mr. Brickwood, of the 
London Rowing Club. In order to complete the catalogue of the 
achievements of the two Oxford Colleges, it must be stated that 
University and Brasenose were first and third for the Ladies’ 
Challenge Plate, being divided by the Eton College boat; and 
further, that Brasenose walked over for the Visitors’ Challen 
‘Cup, its competitor, University, having withdrawn owing to the 
Stroke being unwell. Lastly, Messrs, Woodgate and Shepherd of 
Brasenose walked over for the prize for pair-oars. It was, of 
course, a great triumph for the Etonians, whom with a compli- 
men intention it may be allowable to call boys, to have 
beaten Trinity Hall for the Ladies’ Plate on the first day, and 
Brasenose for the same prize on the second day, besides 
sticking close to University in what was stated to be the 
fastest race on record; but it must be remembered that there 
is a limit to the number of races which can be advanta- 
geously rowed by the same crew within two days. It is not 
at all surprising that the Stroke of University should ulti- 
mately have become unwell, and it is to be feared that the Henley 
regatta witnessed some examples of that immoderate devotion 
to rowing which, if it has no other bad effect, is certain to inspire 
timid persons who are no longer young with a disposition to in- 
terfere with one of the most delightful and, if pursued with 
prudence, one of the most healthful of athletic sports. 

One of the most remarkable events of the last rowing season 
was the match between Chambers of Newcastle and the Aus- 
tralian Green, for the championship of the Thames. Green is a 
native of Port Jackson, and a very fine specimen of the anti- 
podean British race. He arrived in this country in August 1862, 
and placed himself under the tuition of an ex-champion, Kelly 
of Putney. His style, which was at first considered defective 
improved greatly under Kelly’s lessons. Neither tutor nor pupi 
could possibly have been more assiduous than Kelly and Green ; 
nor is it likely that, in the ten months which elapsed between 
(Green's eieel and his race with Chambers, there were many 
students of art or science who even equalled Green’s devotion to 
the practice of the more refined mysteries of the sculler’s business. 
Perhaps it is fortunate that we are not all of us so industrious as 
these candidates for aquatic honours, for, if we were, it is to be 
feared that the world would not be large enough to find suitable 
places for all the successful men. It was not nies to Green to 
triumph in the contest for which he had thus carefully pre- 
pared himself, but he is young enough to try again, and it was 
scarcely to be expected that he would show himself so nearly 
equal as he did to that or performer Chambers, who has 
had the experience of nearly one hundred races, in the majority of 
which he has been victorious, As they sat in their boats, 
direen, as a competent critic stated, looked every inch as 
gool as his opponent. Green took the lead soon after 
starting. The pace was enormous. Chambers rowed harder than 
he ever had to row against any Londoner. But although 
he lay down well to his work, and slightly decreased the gap be- 
tween him and his opponent, the Australian, by renewed exer; 
tion, again went ahead and obtained a lead of a clear length. The 
promngih critic says that Green is about the fastest starter ever 
seen, All this, however, had taken place between Putney and Craven 
Cottage. Before making Hammersmith Bridge, Chambers had 
collared Green, who proved unequal to a e scull to scull, so 
that Chambers went through the bridge leading by a couple of 
lengths, and finished the course to Mortlake much at his ease. 
Green attributed his defeat to weakness caused by diarrhea, 
and it is certain that he looked very ill after the race. 

A month later, at the Thames National Regatta, Green per- 
formed in a manner more worthy of the reputation which 
he wie my to England. This regatta, which is intended 
principally for watermen, attained last year a success such as has 
sometimes been rather wished than hoped for. Among the com- 
pane the pair-oared races ap Green and his mentor 

elly. They were to have started in the first heat, but as they 
were lying at their station a steam-boat came h Putney 
Bridge and cut their boat in two. It should have been mentioned 
that, in the race for the championship, some sixteen steam-boats 


ran past Green, when he dropped astern, and involved Chambers 
in what the reporters call “‘ a maelstrom,” which sufficiently tested 
the steadiness of his nerves. These are the sort of occurrences which 
cause amateurs, who can afford to please themselves, to consider 
seriously whether they will not remove their matches alto- 
ther from the London water. Kelly and Green saved their lives, 
ut lost their chance of starting for the trial heat. They were, 
however, allowed to start with four other boats for the final heat. 
The worst station was allotted to them, and as their boat had been 
destroyed they were obliged to row in one to which they were 
not accustomed. As the decision of the Committee allowing 
them to start had created dissatisfaction in the other boats, they 
feared an attempt to foul them, and on this account probably it 
was that they were two lengths behind at starting. However, 
they passed easily ahead of a Newcastle boat and two belonging 
to the Thames, and defeated by a fine _ of rowing the re- 
maining boat, also belonging to the Thames, which pressed 
them closely enough to show that Green, when at his best, was 
not disposed to shut up when collared. He and Kelly were 
entitled to boast after this day that they had beaten the best 
air-oars which could be sent forth from the Thames or 
yne. In the a race, Green and Kelly started as com- 
petitors, and here the fouling which had been apprehended in the 
pag race actually occurred, for Wise rowed deliberately into 
‘elly’s boat, and not only on his chance but compelled 
him to row ashore. Wise being thus occupied, Green was left to 
dispose of the remaining competitor Drewitt, which he did easily, 
thus gaining the scullers’ in addition to his share of the pair- 
oared prize in the Thames National Regatta. The racing on 
this occasion am the four-oared boats was very fine, and 
in particular, the contest in one of the heats, between what is 
called the Lonsdale Crew of Newcastle and the Prince of Wales 
Crew belonging to the Thames, and in which the Thames 
watermen were victorious, was much and deservedly admired 
for the perfection both of rowing and steering which was 
displayed. The same week witnessed a race over the same 
course for the amateur championship of the Thames; and here 
again it becomes necessary to repeat the names of those two 
Oxford Colleges which between them carried away pretty nearly 
everything that was to be got at Henley. The chalengut race 
on July 20 was won by Mr. Parker, of University College, and a 
fine contest was looked for on a later day in the same week, when 
he was to row Mr. Woodgate, of Brasenose, the holder of the 
sculls which are the sign of championship. But an unfortunate 
illness of Mr. Woodgate disappointed intended spectators of what 
promised to be one of the chief aquatic events of the year, and 
laced in Mr. Parker's hands, without a struggle, that of 
onour which has been held in ee gg by Julius, Chapman, 
Casamajor, and many other famous scullers. 

So much for the season which is past. Let us hope that the season 
which is to come may be as good or better. If there be one 
which more than another commands popularity, it is surely rowing. 
There is no ibility of keeping any sport in which Englishmen 
engage free a gambling, but there is seldom any heavy betting 
upon a boat race. The ruin of fortune has varwe | never been 
even charged against this on and although it can scarcely be 
acquitted of sometimes resulting in injury to health, it is never- 
theless true that neither training nor actual rowing, if pursued 
with prudence and moderation, are likely to be thal than 
beneficial to vigorous men. The scenes and company amid which 
the sport is pursued are unexceptionable, and there is no 
risk of controversy arising upon any such question as 
whether rowing ought to be called a “manly” or a “brutal” 
pastime. The performers in these contests may be applauded 
without scruple, except perhaps for this eunsbienttion—theh the 
more popular the sport becomes, the more inconveniently crowded 
will be the course over which next month the two Universities 
will contend for the twenty-tirst time. 


TWO NEW PLAYS. 


MID the coruscations of pantomime and burlesque which are 

just now spread over the entire capital, two dramas of some 
pretension to solidity have been produced, which are so far remark- 
able that they have both proved successful without any “sensa- 
tional” attempt to captivate the goodwill of the multitude. Under 
these circumstances, sanguine prophets will of course be found 
ready to predict that the days of sensation are numbered, and 
that the time is not hopelessly distant when a public will be found 
contented with a skilfully constructed plot, artfully developed cha- 
racters, brilliant or poetical dialogue, and good acting, without 
yearning for the adventitious aid of the scene-painter. Thus, te 
the sea-sick traveller who has left Folkestone about a quarter of an 
hour, does the faintest glimmer of the opposite coast ouggost the 
belief that the period of his suffering is near at hand. Reluctant 
as we are to stifle the pleasing hopes that are the offspring of a 
virtuous mind, we cannot help advising the over-sanguine to 
remember two facts, when they predict the restoration of the 
drama to its old literary pre-eminence. In the first 
owing to a series of circumstances needless to recapit 
the stage is no the sole channel through which 
the writer of fiction can address the general public, as it was 
during the Elizabethan period ; nor is it the chief arena on which 
men of letters contend for a fame which they expect men of 
letters to bestow, as it was early in the last century, Im the 
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second place, those pictorial and mechanical arts which convert 
drama into e have obtained a degree of excellence that 
could not have been imagined a few years since. When the senses 
are brought inte competition with the intellect, the odds are 
generally in their favour. The comedy of Terence was found in- 
sufficient to detain the spectators on the benches when a fight of 
gladiators was tempting them away; and though doubtless the 
scenery at the theatre in Dorset Gardens would have disgraced one 
of the common playhouses of a modern fair, it proved a formidable 
rival to the drama without accessories performed at the Theatre 
Royal, even at a time when the playhouse was the habitual resort of 
men of wit and fashion. Much more unequal is the contest at the 
present day, when plays but feebly represent the intellect of the 
country, whereas the art by which stage accessories are produced is 
of its kind perfect. As for the success of the two particular dramas 
to which we now more immediately refer, it will be borne in 
mind that they both serve to iaolate a pantomime, and that 
therefore the audience are aware that their senses will be efiiciently 
addressed during the greater portion of the evening. 

The first of the two — is Night and Morn, a three-act 
drama by Mr. Edmund Falconer, the lessee of Drury Lane, where, 
of course, it has been produced. The novelty about it is the view 
taken by the author of the possible eflects of a long incarceration. 
Readers of novels and frequenters of theatres have long been 
familiar with those ghastly figures whom twenty years’ residence 
in a dungeon where the lavatory ments are impe 
has brought below the level of humanity, and who, if they return 
to something like rationality, become creatures of the Vampyre 
species, remaining mentally apart from the rest of mankind, with 
exceptions in favour of those against whom they harbour an 
undying grudge. Count Ugolino, as depicted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, was, though he never came out of prison at all, the best 
type for many years of the picturesque impersonations of misery 
and dirt that we now and then have occasion to turn loose upon 
the world. But Dante’s starved sinner was afterwards — sy by 
the figures of scarecrows that were released from the Bastile ; and 
for a work of art that most distinctly conveys the now familiar 
notion of prison wretchedness we would point to that waxen 
French Count who is one of the most striking objects of Madame 
Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors, where the mice that actually move 
round his loaf are special objects of wonderment to housemaids 
and their sweethearts. 

Now, a miserable mortal of this sort is detected by the eye of 
Mr. Falconer’s imagination lodging in a Ferrarese prison, at some 
time im the sixteenth century. Salien di Vivaldi (Giuliano would 
be better) has his long beard, his rags, his squalor, his pet spider, 
and his hateful rats, and therefore clearly belongs to the class 
specified above. But he has, moreover, something that belonged 
neither to Count Ugolino, nor to the Prisoner of Chillon, nor to 
the gentleman im the Dead Heart, so admirably represented 


by Mr. Benjamin Webster—namely, a fund of native hilarity | 
a tyrannical prince, whose daughter resumptuo 
and discovers that the temper of the lady not of 
the mildest, he begins his course of practical philosophy by | 
reflecting that incarceration has wrought a thorough eure of his | 
foolish passion. Tweuty years passed peacefully in @ prison may, | 
after all, be preferable to the same number of years consumed in | 
domestic broils. However, our Julian is not one of those captives | 
who learn in course of time to love their dungeon, and lament | 
bitterly when restored to freedom. The pet spider is all very well | 
in its way, but it only serves to fill up the intervals of leisure left | 
by the more serious occupation of making a ladder of rags by | 
which escape may be eflected; and that Julian’s tongue may not | 
grow too rusty for intercourse with the world, he exercises it in a | 
frequent interchange of stinging pleasantries with his gaoler, with 
whom he is 
This self-disciplined Julian, when he is actually out of limbo, is | 
well prepared for any adventure that may turn up; nor has he to 
wait long for the employment of his qualifications, for he has not 
sniffed fresh air for above five minutes when a mysterious gentle- | 
man accosts him and insists ou conducting him to a still more | 
mysterious lady. It is evident that the lady mistakes him for 
somebody else, but when at last he has an interview with her, | 
darkness prevents ber from detecting her error, and she makes him — 
promise to meet her at a certain chapel. He has, however, derived 
this advantage from his visit to the unknown fair one, that he has 
been provided with a new and handsome suit of clothes, and 
deprived of a beard that none of the world’s ices could render 
fashionable. Duylight solves the mystery that has been gathering 
round the emancipated Julian; for the young lady, coming to the 
chapel, and finding an utter stranger in the place of a dear friend, 
states the truth of the case in those unmeasured terms which are 
viate to a miss in her teens balked at the very altar of the 
delights of a clandestine marriage. Fancy the horror of an aristo- 
eratic maiden who, intending to meet a handsome young footman 
at Gretna Green, finds in his place an elderly gardener! ‘The 
Princess Olympia (Olimpia would be better Italian), daughter of 
the Duke of Ferrara, has been scheming and plotting on purpose to 
liberate from prison a comely page, and lo! al] her machinations 
have resulted in the escape of the wrong man. What blooming 
damsel in the world will blame her when, in a momentary access of 
, she threatens to have Julian carried back to the dungeon 
whence he has escaped? Julian had no business to be at liberty 


at all, and the little sip of freedom that he has already tasted far — 
exceeds his deserts. Is Julian terrified, or even annoyed ? 


' reduce the dialog 


| very rich costumes devised 


part of the principal female“ character 


Not at all. He is simply amused, and certainly the coinci- 
denee which he perceives to have occurred is not a little 
comical. The Duchess of Ferrara, the mother of this Princess 
Olympia, is the wi lady who twenty years was clan- 
destinely married to him at this very chapel, thereby occasioning 
his imprisonment, and here is her daughter on precisely the same 
errand. How like the girl is to her mother, both in the 
impropriety of her love and in the loudness of her rage The 
eapeliedes forces itself upon the mind of Julian, and he has 
again occasion to reflect on the advantages of his captivity, and ~ 

rhaps to pity the luckless Duke of Ferrara. By another coinci- 
Sonn Leonardo—whom the Princess intended to liberate, and who 
is still in prison—is the nephew of Julian, who promises the lady 
that, if she will govern her temper, he will promote her happiness. 
And he is full e to keep his promise, for somehow or other he 
is iy cwire Duke of Ferrara, and thus has two strings to his bow. 
He frightens the Duchess a little by appearing before her in the 
character of her first husband, and, though she is not sufficiently 
alarmed to consent to the marriage of Olympia with Leonardo, he 


plays his trump-card by asserting his title to the dukedom, and 


commands the marriage. The reigning Duke, perceiving that. 
resistance is useless, consents, or rather obeys, and is then v 
handsomely told by Julian that he will be allowed to retain his 
ducal crown unmolested by any adverse claim, the predilections of 
Julian being decidedly in favour of private life. 

The character of Julian is most happily conceived by Mr. 
Falconer, and adequately represented by Mr. Phelps. The other 
personages are mere delees; indeed, is even less, for 
though the plot turns on his love for Olympia he is never seen at 
all. As for the plot, which bristles with genealogical intricacies, 
it is so far to be commended that it gives rise to a series of 
situations well contrived to develope the idiosyncrasy of Julian. 
Here, a is a play interesting through the exhibition of 
one. 

The other non-sensational drama is a version of E/ Desden con 
el Desden, a celebrated comedy of Moreto—one of those numerous. 
authors of the golden age of the Spanish drama whose existence, 
like that of Tirso de Molina, was completely ignored by the 
writers who, early in this century, laboured so hard to confer 
a European fame on Calderon and de Vega. Since 
the times of the Schlegels and Bouterwek, a general know- 
edge of the Spanish drama has become tolerably accessible, and 
both this play and Lope de Vega's Los Milayros del Desprecio, on 
which it is based, may be found in Ochoa’s Tesoro del Teatro. 
Ei . Moreover, the piece has for some years been familiar to. 
the German public as ‘ema Diana, the title retained by Mr. 
Westland Marston for his English version ; and when Herr Emil 
Devrient came here at the head of a German company some years. 
ago, Donna Diana was one of the plays in his repertory. 

To an ordi English public, the simplicity of this pi 
recently at the Princess's, of itself 
singular. Whereas complexity of intrigue is often a leading 
characteristic of the Spanish drama, the author of Donna Diana 
presents a plot compared to which the most transparent fable of 
Terence will appear intricate. The interest excited is purely of a 
peyehological character, A vain and haughty Princess of Barcelona. 

set her face against love, and rejects every suitor, much to. 
the annoyance of her father, who wishes to secure his dynasty 
by a fitting marriage, At last a gallant comes, who is 
advised by a crafty secretary not to adopt the ardent tone 
which has proved the ruin of so many predecessors, but 
to feign utter insensibility. Meeting for the first time with indif- 
ference, the Princess feels that her vanity is wounded, and that for 
the honour of her charms she is hound to captivate a heart so 
exceptionally obdurate, Coquetry, music, jealousy, are all tried 
in vain, the wooer being perpetually kept on his guard by his wily 
counsellor, when the Princess suddenly discovers that she herself is 
passionatel y enamoured, and is glad to fling herself into the arms 
of the ap t Hippolytus. Such a story would only have made 
one out of two or three plots had Shakspeare selected it as the 
foundation for a comedy, but the character of Donna Diana is so 
skilfully developed, rg so well sustained by Mrs. Hermann Vezin 
(late Mrs. Charles Young), that the action is never felt to be 
meagre, While much relief is obtained from the humour which 
Mr. George Vining infuses into the part of the shrewd secretary, 
the gracioso of the piece. The my however, never becomes 
broadly comic. When Mrs. Centlivre took a Spanish comedy in 
hand, it was her custom to strip it of everything like poetry, and 
ue to that coarse facetiousness which found so. 
much fayour in hey time; but this is not the method adopted by 


Mr. Westland Marston, who preserves an elevated tone 


the stateliness of the whole performance being enhanced 


y the 
x the fashion of Francis L 


We may take occasion to remark that the arena for eomedy is 
increased. Mr. Webster, while he devotes the Adelphi to drama, 
uses the St. James’s Theatre, which he has recently taken, for the 
performance of comedies of the more genteel kind, and for this 

hes engaged My, and Mra. Charles Mathews and Mrs, 

‘rank Matthews, while he has transferred Mrs. Stirling from the 
more central to the more Western establishment. Hen and Chickens 
has been followed by the Silver Lining, a version by Mr. Leicester 
Buckingham of La Vie en Kose, > Ponts piece in which mis- 
anthropy and good-humour are placed in antagonism to each other 
amidst drawing-room company—a tendency to Jaudanum on the 
something of 
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romantic to gentility. Probably at no other 
house in on could a piece is sort, requiring a strong cast, 
be so satisfactorily acted. - 


REVIEWS. 


CICERO.* 


E are glad to receive one more Life of Cicero. In spite 
of the change in li fashions and political institu- 
tions during nineteen centuries, name and writings are still 
on this side of Lethe. His philosophy, indeed, has ceased to 
satisfy, or his policy to guide, either speculative or practical men ; 
yet for his supreme mastery of the Latin lan one, if for no 
other cause, posterity will not willingly let die the memory of Marcus 
Tullius. But his claim to remembrance does not rest upon language 
or eloquence alone. With all his weakness, and all his Fitical 
errors, the part he played in life was no less creditable in the main 
than it was conspicuous. He may have fought for shadows, but 
he believed himself to be fighting for the substance of them. To 
the Commonwealth as an idea, to the Commonwealth as the in- 
heritance handed down by generations of wise and brave men, and 
as the image of centuries of greatness in war and , Cicero was 
devoutly loyal. In an age unsurpassed for its profligacy and cor- 
ruption his morals were pure, his hands were clean. No one in 
his days could touch the pitch of the Forum or the Comitia and 
remain quite undefiled, ip: even amid these sloughs and cesspools of 
iniquity Cicero walked with comparatively unspotted garments. 
When he “ trimmed ”—and he did so more than once or twice—it 
was less for himself than for his party. What others were rending 
asunder in order to divide the fragments, he strove to re-unite. 
The course of his public life was through a storm which never 
abated, and which no pilot could weather; but it argues more 
courage than is commonly allowed him to have perished with the 
sinking vessel, and to have steered it, as often as the helm was in 
his hands, towards what he believed to be its only haven of safety. 
Cicero’s character, as well in his own time as since, has passed 
through various stuges of good and evil repute. Perhaps he has 
been a greater favourite with those who read his writings than 
with those who heard him speak. Predominant as he was in 
the Senate and the Forum, he appears to have been rarely 
popular with either so soon as the magic of his voice and 
action ceased to charm them. His self-laudation offended, his 
cleanness of hands was a rebuke to two-thirds of his hearers. 
Occasionally he awed or persuaded the multitude, but his in- 
fluence, resting neither on adulation nor on force, died with 
the occasion. In the out-of-door Parliament on Kennington 
Common, Burke would have had no chance against Wilkes. 
Latterly the tide has set against Cicero; formerly it ran too 
high in his favour, He does not deserve the censure of De 
Quincy and Drumann, still less the contempt of Mommsen, whose 
supercilious treatment of him is an ugly blot on his generally 
excellent narrative. As little does he merit the extravagant praise 
of Middleton, or the panegyrics lavished on him by the Ciceronians 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Cicero, indeed, has not 
been fortunate in his biographers. They may be divided into two 
ranks—idol-makers and idol-breakers. In recent times, Abeken 
alone deals fairly with his subject. He does not magnify Cicero 
into a hero, neither does he brand him as an incompetent meddler, 
if not as an arrant traitor, My, Forsyth, in the volumes before us, 
commends and emulates the example of Abeken. 

It would have been easy, and very unnece , to write 
eloquently on such a theme as “ Cicero.” Mr. Forsyth has more 
discreetly told his story evenly and pleasantly, supplied it with 
apt illustrations from modern law, eloquence, and history, and 
brought Cicero as near to the present time as the differences of 
ages and manners warrant. There are two ways of dealing with 
ancient history, and each of them is wrong—one to make “ King 
Arthur” quite “a modern gentleman,” the other to represent 
Greeks and Romans as stiff and stately as the ancient actors must 
have appeared on the stage. There is a third and more excellent 
way ; and that is to show that, however togas and sandals differ 
from coats, trousers, and Balmoral boots, the wearers of the 
ancient, less convenient, but far move picturesque garb differ in 
little beyond outward accidents from the leaders of the camp 
and the senate in every age. And this third and better way is 
the one chosen and followed by Mr, Forsyth. In his pages, Cicero 
and Burke belong to a common species. He neither draws nor 
insinuates a parallel between this impulsive pair of orators; yet 
in reading his description of the Roman, we feel that the leader of 
the English senate would have been, nineteen centuries ago, the 

rosecutor of Verres and Catiline, that he would have branded 
Piso and assailed Antonius in the teeth of legions and gladiators. 
And it is equally clear that, nineteen centuries later, Cicero would 
have defended the Begums, hurled his thunder against the regi- 
cides of Paris, bid an eloquent and angry farewell to Fox and 
Sheridan, excoriated the Duke of Bedford, and lamented that an 
age of economists and calculators had supplanted the age of chivalry. 

Tt is seldom that we have cause to rvegyet the curtailment of a 
book, but in Mr, Forsyth’s case we are disposed to repine at 
an author's economy. He had written (we are told in his 
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preface) “ much more than is printed in the following work, but 
as it would have swelled the volumes to an inconvenient size, I 
have been obliged very considerably to reduce my manuscript. 
For this reason Ihave omitted many details and transiations of 
many of the speeches which I had , and which 
I d have been to insert in the text. For the 
same reason, also, I have omitted a number of references 
in ‘support of the opinions I have advanced,” &c. This 
concession to space has in some d marred the fair pro- 
ions of his book. Greater liberality in “references” woukl 
ave been an easement even to readers in the habit of turning over 
Cicero’s works; and, inasmuch as Mr. Forsyth is an accurate and 
spirited translator, more samples of “the speeches” would have 
imparted life to his narrative. Middleton, indeed, went into the 
opposite extreme, thanks to his very efficient prompter Bellenden ; 
yet so generally worth notice are his frequent extracts from Cicero 
that even redundance, in this case, is hardly wearisome. 

There are three capital epochs in Cicero's life—his prosecu- 
tion of Verres, in which the whole Roman world, except the 
Senate, went with him ; his discovery and demolition of Catiline’s 
conspiracy, in which the Senate supported, or rather perhaps em- 
ae ge him, while the same world looked on indifferently; 
and his struggle with Antonius, when he fought almost single 
handed the final Allia and Canne of the Commonwealth. 
There were also three nearly corresponding periods of depression 
or uncertainty—his exile, his vacillation between Pompeius and 
Ceesar after his return, and his delusion as to his power of cajoling, 
when he was really being cajoled by Octavian. In the former 
epochs, Cicero was as strenuous, capable, and supreme in the 

mate as Czesar was in the camp. In the latter, he displayed 
weakness and inconsistencies that have cast a shade over his 
higher qualities. Accordingly, as writers on Cicero have studied 
him from this or from that point of view, they have described him 
as “ pater patria,” a bold, stanch, and enlightened patriot, or as a 
weak and double-minded man, whom the power of the tongue 
alone had lifted to high place. Mr. Forsyth holds the balance 
evenly between these extremes. His dissection of what are com- 
monly considered the weak points of Cicero's character is perhaps 
the most valuable portion of his volumes, for hitherto these defects 
have either been feebly extenuated or unfairly exaggerated. He 
is more anxious to prove the goodness than the greatness of 
Cicero as a public man; and to be good at all, as the Roman 
world went, was to be one man picked out of ten thousand. 
Excellent, as it seems to us, are the reasons assigned by 
Mr. Forsyth for Cicero’s preference of Pompeius, whom he 
dreaded and despised, to Cxsar, whom he feared and respected. 
After discovering that ius was, after all his Eastern 
Victories, no general when confronted with real soldiers; that his 
selfishness was of ignobler stamp than Cwsar's; that he meditated 
making Italy a wilderness; that, if he returned to Rome, he would 
be a worse than “ Merius redux,” or than “ Sylla Felix,” 
“ how was it possible for Cicero to continue to follow the fortunes 
of a man of whose real character he had just had such a reve- 
lation ?”— 

Cicero [Mr. Forsyth proceeds] felt himself so bound by the ties of grati- 
tude to Pompeius that he was ready to follow him to the death; and he 
meant this literally, for he was no coward in the vulgar sense of the term. 
But he enormously exaggerated the obligations he was under to Pompeius. 
It is one of the most amiable traits in his character that he was more 
sensible of a kindness than a wrong. He forgot the injury and remembered 
only the reparation. . . . The desperate fidelity wita which Cicero clung 
to Pompeius in his fallen fortunes deserves our respect. His judgment and 
his feelings were at war; his heart was at variance with his head. 


We should be imperfectly acquainted with Cicero's weak~ 
nesses had he not in his letters furnished us with a clue to them. 
In them he has confessed his errors to posterity, and posterity has 
not always awarded him what Chaucer calls “ sweet absolucyen.” 
We again cite from Mr. Forsyth. After adverting to the letters 
as a rich mine of information, not cnly for his own biography, but 
for a great part of the history of the time, he says : — 


There is a charm in these letters to which we have nothing comparable in 
all that antiquity has spared us. ‘To say nothing of their exquisite Latinity, 
and not unfrequenatly their playful wit, they bave a freshuess and reality 
which no narrative of bygone events can hope to attain. We see in them 
Cicero as he was. We him in his strength aud in his weakness—the 
bold advocate and yet timid and vacillating statesman, the fond husband, 
the affectionate father, the kind master, the warm-hearted friend. | speak 
not now of his political correspondence, written with an object in view and 
with a consciousness that it might one day be made public, but his private 
letters to hin relatives and friends, in which be poured out the whols secret 
of his soul and laid bare his imnermost thoughts, yearning for sympathy and 
clinging for support. ‘To quote the words of De Quincy, “in them we 
come suddenly inte deep lulls ef angry passion—here upow a scheme for the 
extension of literature by a domestic history or by a comparison ef Greek 
with Roman jurisprudence, there again upon some ancient problem from the 
quiet tields of philosophy.” ‘They show that he was a man of genial soul 
and of a most kind and amiable dispositioa—what Dr. Johnson would have 
called a thoroughly “ clubable ” He is never move at home than 
when he is ndcgns in a little Bane banter and irony. He is always the 
scholar and the gentleman ; and ne one had more of that refined polish which 
the Romans described by the expressive word arbanitus. | do not think that in 


-the whole of his correspondence a single coarse word or vulgar Kea occurs, 


It is not so in his speeches. There he often indulged in language which is, 
according to modera notions, offensive to yood taste and even decency. But 
that was the tault of the plain-spoakins time in which he lived, rather than 


of the man; j the Seam ust be 
attributed to the age ia which be was bore, and Rob to i 
uature, 

Auother point in Cicero’s history has been set in strong, if vot 
in altogether new, light by his latest biographer, and it is this— thas 
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he was nearly as much the real founder of Roman literature as 
Romulus was, in popular belief, the founder of Rome itself. Plautus 
and Terence, indeed, had welded the nervous dialect of Latium into 
smooth and vigorous dramatic metres; but beautiful as are many 
of the fragments of Attius, Pacuvius, and other Roman tragic or 
comic poets, they all display traces of Saturnian rudeness, and a 
disposition to encumber the language with harsh and monstrous 
compounds, trying even to the strong jaws of compound-lovi 
Germans. Mr. Forsyth cites a sample of these agglomerations o: 
ugly syllables in a line of Pacuvius— 
Nerei repandirostrum, incurvicervicum pecus— 
a fashion of composition which, had it prevailed, would have 
rendered the smooth and stately Virgilian hexameter impossible. 
He regards Cicero’s attempts in poetry, although he admits 
their want of “enthusiasmus,” as having exercised a wholesome 
influence on the future poetry of Rome. But, as respects prose, 
Cicero was clearly the principium et fons of propriety, perspicuity 
and harmony. Among his own countrymen, while forming his 
le, he had not a single model of composition. The 
arro, Sallust, and Livy, the poetry of Lucretius and 
were yet to be born when Cicero was studying Greek models. 
How consummate his mastery was of a lan by no means 
ductile, how vast a stride it made under Cicero’s manipulation, is 
expressed in the well-known eulogy of Quintilian—“ Tle demum 
se profecisse sciat, cui Cicero valde placebit.” 
et the influence he exerted in his lifetime upon composition 
was not directly apparent after he had ceased to live. The last 
champion of the Commonwealth was apparently neglected during 
the first dynasty of the Cesars. It would seem that he was studied by 
stealth. His invectives against Antonius, his direct or oblique satire 
on Julius and Octavian, were not welcome at the Augustan Court. 
In the reigns of Claudius and Nero literature shook off the torpor 
of the time of Tiberius, but another fashion was then in vogue. 
By the applauders of Seneca’s antitheses the majestic periods of 
Cicero were censured as wanting point and : But that 
fashion in its turn passed away, and in the Filavian era, when 
sobriety of thought as well as of manners prevailed, Cicero re- 
gained some of his earlier ascendancy in the world of letters. His 
prs my however, was not complete. The younger Pliny was his 
iple, 
of Get owe ton. But when Latin 
became throughout the Western Empire the idiom of religious 
apology and the eloquence of Cicero was studied, 
imitated, and commended. Lactantius and Arnobius, Minucius 
Felix and Augustin made him their model, and were not 
ashamed to avow that the weapons which they employed against 
Gentiles or heretics were borrowed in great measure from the 
armoury of a Pagan philosopher. Of the reputation of Cicero 
after the revival of literature it is unnecessary to speak. The 
orations of Muretus and the “Ciceronianus” of Erasmus attest 
both the use and abuse of Ciceronian eloquence by scholars and 
ts, 

With one more picture of Cicero’s domestic life from Mr. 
Forsyth’s interesting 3 we must conclude our notice of these 
volumes, which we heartily recommend as both a useful and 
agreeable guide to the writings and character of one who was 
next in intellectual and political rank to the foremost man of all 


the world, at a period when there were many to dispute with ! 
him the triple crown of forensic, philosophic, and political com- | mp; 


position :— 


ing diminutive, so significant in the ancient Latin and modern Italian—to 
remind him of his promise to make her a present, and afterwards telling 
him that Tullia had brought an action against him for breach of contract ; 
or to find him speaking of his only son “ the honey-sweet Cicero,” who was 
with his sister in his youthful days the pride and delight of his life. We see 
him loun on the shore at his villa near Antium, and there penning a 
letter to confess that he is in no humour to work, and amuses himself with 
counting the waves as they roll upon the beach. We would not willingly 
exchange that letter to Atticus in which he says of himself that he knows he 
has acted like a “ genuine donkey” (me asinum germanum fuisse), for the 
stiffest and most elaborate of his political epistles. i 

From his villa at Formie he writes to complain of the visits of trouble- 


some country neighbours, and says he is so bored —. that he is tempted 
as ; and therefore while they annoy there is a capital op- 
portunity for a 


Whatever may be the verdict on Cicero as a statesman, there 
can be no doubt that he transcended most of his countrymen, as 
history portrays them to us, in the depth, warmth, and generosity 
of his feelings. He was one of the most humane men of the 
ancient world, and it is perhaps to these undesigned records of 
his affectionate and playful disposition that his acts and words as 
Consul and orator still touch the chords of our hearts. “I love 
Cicero,” said Niebuhr, “as if I had known him, and I judge of 
him as I would judge of a near relation.” 


LORD HOUGHTON’S POEMS.* 


ORD HOUGHTON has wisely collected his into a 
volume, and has thereby given himself the satisfaction of sesing 
what he has written at many different times brought together into 


& permanent form, and has reminded the — that there is | 
w 


much very well worth remembering in originally came 


* Selections from the Poctical Works of Richard Monckton Milnes, Lord 
Houghton. Vondon: Murray. 1363. 


rose of | 
atullus, | 


but the style of Tacitus owes little to Cicero, and the . 


before it, for the most part, in a fugitive and occasional shape. 
Without making any pretension to the character of a great 
using simple a to express thoughts which are seldom 
profound or forcible, and busying himself only with the subjects 
of every-day life that have happened to interest him, 
hton has written verses which give real pleasure and excite: 
nuine admiration. He has facility without feebleness, and that: 
is much to say of any poet. He is absolutely free from all affecta- 
tion of language, and, except in some of his very early effusions, 
he is free from any affectation of thought. He has the art of 
turning verses, and of bringing into lines of an agreeable rhythm 
apt and intelligible words. The subjects that have interested him 
are subjects that would interest or have interested most English- 
men of his time; he has taken the popular side in most of the 
leading political events with which he has been connected ; he- 
has gone through about as much of the ordinary sorrows and 
raptures of the heart as falls to the common lot, and he has. 
travelled in countries where most educated Englishmen have been, 
or with accounts of which they are perfectly familiar. His. 
subjects, therefore, have nothing to repel or to disappoint the 
_ reader; and the poems to which the subjects have given rise are 
_ placed far above the level of mediocrity by the grace and neatness 
| of the language. It is a pleasure to come upon a poet who 
| can write in lan which almost always satisfies the ear, and 
which seldom presents the slightest difficulty of construction—which 
| is free from mannerism and is not imitated from the style of a 
greater writer. Many young poets, and some poets who are justly 
. celebrated, write in which has gone through what may 
' be termed a second baking. First, a thought is put into English, 
and then fancy is set to work to ae oo conspicuous 
word in the sentence into a subtle and ous expression, 
and art is called in to give such a contortion to the arrangement 
of words as shall prevent them from conveying any mean- 
ing at first. Lord Houghton adopts a pea A different method. 
The he ultimately uses is that which comes naturally to 
him, and its virtue lies, not in the ingenuity with which 
each word is made to carry a burden of novel thought, 
but in the directness and readiness with which the first thoughts! 
of the writer are conveyed. 

Only those who admire the twisted school of poetry and think 
meanly of language which is unambitious will consider this 
slight praise. Persons of a different taste may be suffered to 
enjoy the delight of following the course of transparent and simple 


language. Perhaps as good a specimen of Lord Houghton’s s 
as is needed sg te found in a poem called “The Men of Old.” 
It begins thus :— 

I know not that the men of old 


Were better than men now, 

Of heart more kind, of hand more bold, 

Of more ingenious brow. 
Nothing can be more simple and straightforward, but even Lord 
Houghton has to pay the ordinary penalty of -_ and sacrifice 
something of sense to the exigency of rhyme. He goes on :-- 


I heed not those who pine for force 


A ghost of Time to raise, 
As if they thus could check the course 


| Of these appointed days. 


It is a slight departure from the natural and the obvious to say 
that there are any persons who pine for force to raise a Ghost of 


ime. Probably it means that there are persons who wish that by 


h 
some strange power bring back the past, or a shadow of it, 


the little Tullia, or Tulliola, as he often calls her—making use of the endear- |}, does not heed them. But even this amount of ol rity is 


into the present, and Lord Houghton very properly remarks that 


exceptional, and the verse immediately resumes its lucid and 


_ tranquil course :— 


Still it is true, and over true, 

That I delight to close 

This book of life self-wise and new, 
And let my thoughts repose 

On all that humble happiness 

‘The world has since foregone,-— 
The daylight of contentedness 
That on those faces shone ! 


With rights, tho’ not too closely scanned, 
Enjoyed, as far as known,— 

With will by no reverse unmanned,— 
With pulse of even tone,— 

‘They trom to-day and from to-night 
Expected 

Than yesterday and yesternight 

Had proffered them og 


To them was life a simple art 

Of duties to be done, 

A game where each man took his part, 
A race where all must run ; 

A battle whose t scheme and scope 
They little to know, 
Content, as men at arms, to cope 

Each with his fronting foe. 


Yn these stanzas there is scarcely a single expression, ex 
perhaps that of “the daylight of contentedness,’ which can 
called in itself poetical. Nor in the description of the simple 
unconscious life of ruder times is there any novel feature or any 
attempt at profundity. But the language flows on, and says 
pleasantly what it means, and the ideas are well chosen to present 
an intelligible picture of simple and barbarous life in its best 


aspect. Another little poem in the same part of the volume ma, 
also be noticed as showing the peculiar merits of Lord Houghton’e 


| 

| 
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boundary between the land of infantine or boyish reality and the 
land of dreams. As a baby, he fancied that on the other side of it 
was a good-child’s land, 


Where all the streams were orange juice 
And sugar all the sand. 


And then came times when 
ayground of unending sward 
ere blest the growing Boy, 
A dream of labourless reward, 
Whole holidays of joy ; 
A book of Nature, whose bright leaves 
No other care should need 
Than life that happily receives 
What he that runs may read. 


Nor lacked there skies for onward youth 
With wayward will to tinge, 
Sweet sunshine overcast by ruth, 
And storms of golden fringe ; 
Nor vales that darkling might evoke 
Mysterious fellowship 
Of names that still to Fancy woke, 
But slumbered on the lip. 
Of course the day came when he was old enough and strong enough 
to go to the top of this hill and see what was beyond. We do 
not see how the natural thought of regret to find that the land of 
dreams was as real as the land of reality could be more naturally 
and neatly expressed :— 
The hour when first that hill I crost, 
Can yet my memory sting, 
The dear self-trust that moment lost 
No lore again can bring : 


It seemed a fondly broken bond 
Of Nature and my kind, 

That I should find the world beyond 
The world I left behind. 


Lord Houghton has lived much in society in the last thirty years, | 
and has done much himself to bring persons together who have | 
enjoyed each other’s company. He has had the good taste, how- | 
ever, to make very few personal allusions, and there is no flattery | 
and no bitterness in his pages. But when he was a young man he | 
was greatly interested in seeing or associating with those whose 
names belonged to a generation now long passed away, and some | 
of the best poems in the volume embalm his recollections. He 
himself witnessed the scene of Sir Walter Scott visiting the 
tomb of the Stuarts, and no poet could resist such a subject for 
poetry. ‘The poem in which this spectacle, so touching and sug- 
gestive, is commemorated was apparently written when Lord | 

oughton was still a young and unpractised poet, and in many | 
lines there is a feebleness and an obscurity which show that the , 
ease and clearness of his later style were not attained without 
much practice and a praiseworthy effort. But still there are good, | 
plain, and neat lines in it. For example :— ! 

There lie the Stuarts !—There lingers Walter Scott ! 
Strange congress of illustrious thoughts and things ! 
A plain old moral, still too oft forgot,— 

The power of Genius and the fall of Kings. 


But there are bpeeme of a much higher merit in memory of those } 
whom Lord Houghton has known and loved or admired. The ! 
stanzas on “ and Agnes Berry,” more especially, are graceful, 
vivid, and singularly smooth and easy. The following picture of 
the drawing-room of these ladies, of the delight their society gave, 
and of the influence they exerted, is excellent in its way :— 


Our English grandeur on the shelf 
Deposed its decent gloom, 

And every pride unloosed itself 
Within that modest room ; 

Where nene were sad and few were dull, 
And each one said his best, 

And beauty was most beautiful, 
With vanity at rest. 


Brightly the day’s discourse rollec on, 
Still casting on the shore 
Memorial pearls of times bygone 
And worthies now no more : 
And little tales of long ago 
Took meaning from those lips, 
Wise chroniclers of joy and woe, 
And eyes without eclipse. 


No taunt or scoff obscured the wit 
That there rejoiced to reign ; 

~~ never would have laughed at it 
If it had carried pain. 

There needless scandal, e’en though true, 
Provoked no bitter smile, 

And even men-of-fashion grew 
Benignant for awhile. | 


Not that there lacked the nervous scorn | 
At every public wrong— ' 

Not that a friend was left forlorn 
When victim of the strong ; 

Free words expressing generous blood 
No nice punctilio weighed, 

For deep an earnest womanhood 

eir reason underlaid. 


As generations onward came 

They loved from all to win 
Revival of the sacred flame 

That glowed their hearts within ; 


' While other’s in time’s greedy mesh 
The faded garlands flung, 
Their hearts went out and gathered fresh 
ions from the young. 
As might be expected, Lord Houghton excels in telling short, 
simple, sentimental stories, or rather in putting a poetical dress on 
those thrilling incidents which stir from time to time the still 
surface of everyday life. Perhaps the two best specimens in the 
volume are the poem with which it opens, called “Unspoken 
Dialogues” and the “Tragedy of the Lac de Gaube.” This last 
tells in touching language the story of a Mr. and Mrs. Patteson, 
who went to the Pyrenees on their wedding tour, and while 
rowing in a boat there were drowned in sight of spectators who 
could not help them, as they had taken the only boat on the lake. 
The following stanzas contain the pith of the story, and afford a 
favourable specimen of Lord Houghton’s power of narration :— 
Oh! gaily shone that little lake, 
And Nature, sternly fair, 
Put on a sparkling countenance 
‘To greet that merry pair ; 
How light from stone to stone they leapt, 
How trippingly they ran ; 
‘To seale the rock and gain the marge 
Was all a moment’s span! 
“See, dearest, this primzval boat, 
So quaint, and rough, I deem 
Just such an one did Charon ply 
Across the Stygian stream : 
Step in,—I will your Charon be, 
And you a spirit bold,— 
I was a fumous rower once 
In college days of old. 
“ The clumsy oar! the laggard boat! 
How slow we move along,— 
The work is harder than I thought,— 
A song, my love, a song!” 
Then, standing up, she carolled out 
So blithe and sweet a strain 
That the long-silent clitis were glad 
To peal it back again. 
He, tranced in joy, the oar laid dow2, 
And rose in careless pride, 
And swayed in cadence to the song 
The boat from side to side : 
Thea clasping hand in loving hand, 
They danced a childish round, 
And felt as safe in that mid-lake 
’ As on the firmest ground. 
One poise too much !—he headlong full. 
‘She stretching out to save 
A feeble arm, was borne adown 
Within that glitt’ring grave :— 
One moment, and the gush went forth 
Of music-mingled laughter,— 
‘The struggling splash and deathly suriek 
Were there the instant atter. 
Her weaker head above the flood, 
That quick engulfed the strong, 
Like some enchanted water tlower, 
Waved pitifully long :— 
Long seemed the low and lonely wail 
Athwart the tide to fade ; 
Alas! that there were some to hear, 
But never one to aid. 
This is not great poetry, but it is very pleasant poetry. It 
would be absurd to raise Lord Houghton to a rank to which 
he never aspires, or to speak of anything he has written as 
indicating the powers of an author of a really high cast. No 
dne knows more thoroughly what he aims at and what he can 
do, and every witness that he will not attempt 
what he feels to be beyond his reach. Dut stanzas like these 
show that Lord Houghton is quite out of the range of those 
minor poets who think that, because they can catch the style of 
some favourite, they have the gift of poetical language, and because 
they chronicle the little events of their faint passions they have 
an inexhaustible poetical subject. No one could have written the 
lines we have just quoted without having real, though limited, 
poetical gifts. And it is due to Lord Houghton to say that he 
often rises with his subject, and that where the subject of his 
poetry is a public event of great importance, he attains a force and 
variety of feeling and a nervousness of language which make them- 
selves immediately felt, and carry us into a higher poetical atmo- 
sphere. The thoughts are still obvious, and the language unpre- 
tending; but the spirit of a genuine emotion and the art of an 
accomplished writer clothe ordinary reflections with a more than 


ordinary power. 


ESQUIROS’ ENGLISH AT HOME. THIRD SERIES.* 


M ESQUIROS still continues his most searching, and at the 
e same time most friendly, inquiries into English ways 
and English institutions. As is almost sure to happen when a 
foreigner sets himself seriously to study the condition of another 
country, M. Esquiros knows in many respects much more about 
us than we know about ourselves. He does not come to Eng- 
land with any one special object; he does not come exclusively 
to study politics, or manufactures, or agriculture, or antiquities, or 
natural history, or any other one thing. The present volume deals 


* The English at Home. Essays from the “Revue des Deux Monies.” 
Third Series. By Alphonse Esquiros. ‘Translated by Sir Lascelles Wraxall, 
Bart. London: Chapman & Hall. : 3 
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with the incongruous subjects of fox-huating, prize-fighting, | 
banking, the Stock-Exchange, and the metropolitan railways. 
Now doubtless there are many Englishmen who know far more 
about some one of these subjects than M. Esquiros does; most 
probably adepts in any one of them would be able to cor- 
rect him in some points of detail; but we greatly doubt 
whether there is any one Englishman who has gained as much 
knowledge about all of them as M. Esquiros shows in this volume. 
The man who knows most about some one would probably be the 
most ignorant about some other. A man seldom sets himself down 
deliberately to study the manners and customs of his own country. 
He is attracted to certain things by his taste or his business, and 
they become so familiar to him that he does not think about 
them at all; it does not come into his head that they could 
possibly be otherwise. Certain other things he does not think 
about, use they do not come in his line of life; he either 
does not come across them at all or he deliberately eschews 
them. But to a foreigner, looking at a country with the objects 
with which M. Esquiros looks at England, all have a certain 
interest, because all exhibit the national life in some aspect or 
other. Be it the way of managing a pack of hounds or the way 
of managing the affairs of the Bank of England, each illustrates its 
own side of English life, and M. Esquiros learns all that he can 
about both. A prize-fight is to one class of persons almost the 
business of life; to another it is something too dreadful to be 
mentioned without a shudder. To M. Esquiros it is neither 
the one nor the other. It is in his eyes a British institution, to 
be got up like any other British institution; he weighs what is 
said for and against the practice, and at last decides against it ; 
but he argues the question with great calmness, and he goes into 
many details with the apparent precision of an amateur. A man 
who goes in this way through so many and such incongruous sub- 
jects may perhaps not acquire a really profound knowledge of any 
of them, but he acquires a kind of knowledge which is not to be 
called 2 eg in any disparaging sense. It is certainly a kind 
of knowledge which puts M. uiros in a position not only 
to instruct his own countrymen about English affairs, but 
to instruct many Englishmen also on many subjects which 
do not come within their own immediate walk. And one 
can hardly doubt that he is able to judge of what we may 
call the position and relation of things better than almost any 
native. A native is of course inclined to overvalue his own 
pursuits, and to undervalue those of others. An external spec- 
tator like M. Esquiros, if he really be as careful and acute as M. 
Esquiros certainly is, can better judge of the comparative im- 
portance of many things and of their bearing on one another. 

M. Esquiros deals with so many subjects, and treats them in 
such detail, that we suppose he means sooner or later to say all 
that there is to be said about us, and to draw pictures of English 
life in all its‘various forms. If not, we should be inclined to 
repeat the criticism which we made on a former volume of the 
series—namely, that he has described the English almost every- 
where except “at home.” He still deals very little with the 
everyday life, especially the rural life, of England. He has 
hitherto confined himself too much to the capital and to a few 
places of special resort, where a foreigner may see much that is 
—— notice in English life, but where he does not exactly see 
the “ English at home.” Now surely a foreigner wishing to en- 
lighten his countrymen as to the real nature of English life and 
the real working of English institutions could find nothing more 
worthy of his study than the ordinary life, the way of transacting 
ordinary business, in an English rural district or country town. 
The spectacle of all sorts of business, judicial, financial, and 
administrative, carried on by men—we cannot say functionaries or 
officers—who all, from a Lord-Lieutenant to a parish con- 
stable, serve their country without pay, must surely be 
perhaps attractive, and certainly curious, in the eyes of 
one accustomed to the administrative hierarchies of the continent. 
The position of the English clergy, at once married and 
endowed, filling an important position in local society, and 
treated as equals by men of twenty times their wealth, must strike 
any one acquainted only with either the Catholic or the Protestant 
clergy of most foreign countries. Of this last form of life 
M. Bsquiros has had a glimpse, and we hope he may get many more 
such in the houses both of clergy and laity. e are glad to 
find him for once getting free from beaten tracks, and spending a 
pleasant week in a Gloucestershire parsonage :— 

It is curious to notice in the country parts of England, with what care the 
monuments of the faith, the charges, efices, traditions, and lands of the 
church passed from the hands of the Catholic clergy into those of the Protestant. 
The very trace of this transition is now all but effaced from the soil of Great 
Britain. I was glad to study at Olveston the history of modern manners in 
au English village, and before all the life of the clergy, which offers the 
foreigner a perfectly new type of character in the country. The English 
ministers must not be compared with the poor French village curés. ey 
are gentlemen invested with a spiritual power which, it is true, finds more 
than one limit in the dissenting sects, but which all the world recognises and 
venerates as a moral magistracy which makes no assault on liberty of 
conscience. At home, the English vicar is surrounded with all the comforts 
of life, relieved by the charms of study, literary leisure, and the sacred 
emotions of family ties. Religious duties are collected and grouped for him 
round his hearth as round the church. He is priest and father: he has 
daughters who impart instruction in the schools and distribute alms in the 
cabins. Everything beneath his peaceful roof breathes an air of prosperity, 
a simple grandeur and happiness in mental tranquillity. His house is Elijah’s 
tent erected on the side of the hill, and it is pleasant to sojourn there. 


The English Universities, are surely objects which must 
especially strike an intelligent foreigner. M. Esquiros went to 


Cambridge to see Deerfoot run; we hope he will go again both to 
Cotade and Oxford with more permanent and profitable 
objects. 

e sort of way in which M. oy ey looks at English 
matters generally may be well judged of by the last e in the 
book. He is speaking immediately of railways, but it will be seen 
that he makes the railways little more than a text to introdyge 
some general reflections on the English spizit in general :— 


The great works which are at this moment disturbing London all tend 
definitely, as we have seen, to a practical object. The English do not gut 
old districts in order to form strategic roads; they neither wish to stamp 
their capital with the effigy of a reign, seduce eyes by an indolent elegance, 
nor expel workmen from the centre of the town, and drive useful trades to 
the confines. What they wish above all is to open roads for business. They 
possess the talent of not running into debt for the construction of these 
gigantic works which, while facilitating the mutual relations of the inhabi- 
tants, must, on the contrary, enrich each with the wealth of all. Will these 
operations contribute in a certain manner to the comfort of the most 
numerous class? I will answer boldly in the affirmative. If I except ex- 
treme poverty, which, I confess, profits very little by all these changes, the 
mass gather daily the fruit of the immense sacrifices sown on the field of 
industry. The inhabitant of London has already at his orders more rail- 
ways than exist in any capital of the world, and he commands a network of 
electric wires ever ready to transmit his messages and wishes from one place 
to another for a few pence. ‘To several railway stations drinking fountains 
are attached, which pour out for him gratis the purest and freshest water. 
All along the line he can purchase for a trifle newspapers, in which men 
dare to say everything. Even with a light purse he is in reality richer than 
a satrap of Asia or a nabob of India, for true wealth consists in the develop- 
ment of the means of action. 

Heaven guard me, however, from attaching to these material advantages 
a greater value than is due to them. All this would be nothing, or a mere 
trifle, without that moral force of the English which watches, controls, and 
even directs the Government when it is required. It is from this liberty before 
all that Great Britain draws, as from a prolific source, the necessary vigour to 
augment the value of time, and to overthrow the material barriers that 
divide its interests. Its vast undertakings are nothing to the State, and are 
connected with no official scheme; on the contrary, they proclaim and 
—— day by day the great principle of English civilization—self- 
reliance. 


Almost the only fault which we have to find with M. Esquiros’ 
treatment of us is the wonderful and most un-English hes 
which he puts into our mouths. He has the rather unlucky 
habit of throwing all the information which he gets from any 
one person into a single elegantly-turned speech. For instance, 
he goes to Melton, and asks a fox-hunting friend whether there is 
a theatre or a concert-room in the town :— 


“ At Melton,” he told me, “the finest music, that which most delights the 
ears of the inhabitants, is at nine at night in December—the clanking of the 
horses’ shoes on the pavement; for this announces a meet for the morrow. 
As for a theatre, this small town was formerly celebrated for its cockpits ; 
but the law some years ago suppressed this inhuman sport throughout the 
kingdom, and I am not disposed to grumble about it. At the present day, 
the drama which meets with most success at Melton is the death of the fox 
I confess that this drama is performed daily by the same actors, but for all 
that, never fails to excite new emotions. Fox-hunting is a ee of which 
a man never grows palled if he love it. For my part, [ was not born a 
sportsman ; a youthful whim — a secret marriage, tollowed by ruinous con- 
sequences, and the death of the woman I loved—are the circumstances which 
impelled me to a mode of life but little suited to my character and the nature 
of my early studies ; but I have contracted with time a passion which defies 
the chill of years for this masculine and healthy exercise. There is, in fact, 
nothing like fox-hunting to put in practice the Horatian maxim: Nee turpi 
ignosce senecte sic |.” 


Now can anybody believe that any mortal fox-hunter delivered 
himself of such an harangue as this? No doubt M. Esquiros got 
all the particulars out of him bit by bit, but it was rather hard on 
his friend to throw them into such a form. Other still longer 
speeches are put into the mouths of the same gentleman and others 
ot his craft. For instance, the following is only the beginning of 
an oration about the earth-stopper :— 


“That man,” my guide said to me, “is to-night the martyr of our to- 
morrow’s pleasure ; we call him the earth-stopper. His duties are most im- 
portant ; they consist, as the English term will explain to you, in stopping 
up the holes and earths in which the fox might take refuge when pursued by 
the hounds. This nocturnal personage is one of the most picturesque per- 
sonages, and, so to speak, the wehr-wolf of fox-hunting. Without his humble 
services there would be no chase, for what master Reynard knows best is the 
road to his earth, and when once there it is almost impossible to dislodge 
him. Poor earth-stopper.” 


We do not understand about the “wehr-wolf,” but the following 
passage however, whatever we may say of its form, is worth notice 
on its own account :— 


The fox has two private enemies—the landowners who breed game in parks 
and reserved places, and the farmers, You can imagine that the rogue plays 
them many an ugly trick —it is his nature ; here he carries off a rabbit or 
a pheasant, there he devours a fowl. The English farmers whose poultry- 
yard he has ravaged during the night might feel inclined to take justice in 
their own hands and shoot the marauder, but as a general rule they dare 
not, so greatly do they fear the anger of the hunters. It is a thousand to 
one that, if the fact were known, the farmer’s crops would be trampled by 
the horses—his hedges destroyed, and his barns perhaps menaced. 1 do not 
approve of this mode of acting, and agree with you that it is utterly illegal ; 
certainly the victims of this act of vandalism have the right of appealing to 
the law; but the chase, being a mediaval amusement, has perpetuated in 
the country the manners and habits of feudalism up to a certain point. 
Fortunately for us sportsmen, if the farmers do not like the fox they like fox- 
hunting. It is, however, necessary to know them, and live among them, in 
order to detect their real feelings in this matter. Speak to them privately, 
they will complain bitterly of the consequences of fox-hunting, such as crops 
destroyed or damaged, fences broken, hedges pulled down by the red-coated 
invaders. See them after that, at a dinner or sportsmen’s meeting; they 
will furiously applaud the toast in honour of fox-hunting, and drink bumpers 
to the health of their enemy. Observe them before all at a meet; in their 
ardour to arrive first at the spot on their heavy but fiery horses, they some- 
times disturb the operations of the day. As you may suppose, the master 
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requires a certain amount of diplomacy in order to make his neighbour 
accept with good grace the divers inconveniences of fox-hunting. Do you 
not admire, for instance, the bold coolness of the Duke of Buccleuch, who, 
speaking to his farmers and trying to combat the false prejudices which are 
raised in the country against fox-hunting, told them that the wheat and the 
grass only grew the better for having been trampled by the horses. 

M. Esquiros has suffered, it seems, from a foolish trick which 
extends itself to other occasions besides fox-hunting dinners :— 

Their conversation, which turned in great measure upon the death of the 
fox, abounded in Latin quotations, a habit which has been kept up—I do not 
know exactly why—among educated sportsmen. 

If M. Esquiros “cannot tell exactly why,” we certainly cannot 
help him out. 

We cannot say that M. Esquiros is lucky in his translator. Sir 
Lascelles Wraxall is anything but a good writer of English. 
Sometimes he retains the word used in the original when its sense 
is quite different in English and in French. We should forgive 
M. Esquiros for talking about a “ singular”—meaning a single— 
“combat” ; but we do not forgive Sir Lascelles Wraxall. What 
again are “ceilings dulled by the secular majesty of ennui”? To 
say nothing of other difficulties, Sir Lascelles Wraxall should have 
known that “secular” translates not “séculaire ”’—doubtless the 
word used—but “ séculier.” It has indeed another meaning in 
such exceptional and technical phrases as “Secular Games,” but 
even there the meaning is not the same as the modern French 
“séculaire.” Then we have “the mobile track of ocean,” what- 
ever that may be, and the usual vulgarisms of “ ovations,’ “ cele- 
brities,” “localities,” “inaugurations,” and “copicus libations.” 
When M. Esquiros, by some mistake which we cannot explain, 
speaks of Thornbury Castle by the unaccountable name of 
“ Grestow,” it is surely an English translator's part to correct him 
ina note. That M. Ksquiros ‘believes the ridiculous fable about 
Earl Godwine and the Nuns of Berkeley, and that the Castle 
housekeeper has deluded him into the belief that Edward the 
Second was put to death with a seventeenth century rapier, is not 
the fault of Sir Lascelles Wraxall. 

Another sentence amused us :— 

While conversing, we arrived at Melton, whose ancient name is Medel- 
turnum ; and it must be allowed that it required all the conjuring peculiar 
to English pronunciation to contract it in that fashion. 

Granting the derivation, is it greater conjuring to turn “ Medel- 
turnum” into “ Melton ” than to turn “ Rothomagus ” into “Rouen” 
or to roll up “de ips hora magis” into “ désormais ” ? 

We can part from M. Esquiros only with the hope that he will 

ive us some more portraits of ourselves, and that he may find a 
tter English translator. 


ANONYMA AND SKITTLES, TWO NOVELS A-LA-MODE”* 


We: thought it would come to this. Now-a-days, if a subject 

gets into the papers, it is pretty sure to get into the novels 
soon afterwards. The provincial press, the other day, in recounting 
the benefits conferred on society by the 7imes, and its services in 
the cause of civilization and morality, forgot to mention one of the 
most important. The leading journal relieved us some time ago 
from a position of considerable embarrassment. With a diifi- 
cult and delicate subject on hand, we were bungling over it in 
a very clumsy manner, and our first and greatest difficulty was 
that of discovering an apt nomenclature. “The Great Social 
Evil” was a good phrase, but it was heavy—far too ponderous 
for general use. It savoured, too, of the platform, and of refor- 
matory teas at St. James’s Hall, and had an air of limp-white- 
chokerism about it that interfered with its popularity. There was 
a widely felt want of something light, neat, elegant, and handy. 
At this juncture the 7imes stepped forward to relieve us, and put 
its columns and largest type at the disposal of the “ Belgravian 
Mother” who had a complaint to make about the difficulty she 
found in marrying off her daughters, owing to the counteracting 
influences of “ pretty horsebreakers.” Throughout the nation it 
was rete perceived that this was the word we had long 
been in search of. Mr. Ford, when he discovered his celebrated 
shirt, did not exclaim “ Eureka” with greater exultation than did 
society when this happy term was added to our vocabulary. It 
took as the line about Cupid did with the people of Abdera, and 
if every man did not actually speak pure iambics the next day, 
there was a good deal of talk without any particular purity or 
metre. There was no denying the expression. It was a stroke of 
genius. As the wine-merchant’s circular would say, it was light 
and elegant, and if not so full-bodied as the phrase originally 
in use, it had far more bouquet and flavour. There was a 
touch of humour about it, and it was not too severely con- 
demnatory. With such a phrase ready to hand, no one need 
feel any difficulty or embarrassment about the subject in general 
society. It was like one of the ingenious verbal contrivances 
by which the mention of Death is avoided in Oriental Courts. 
But the Times did not soon grow weary of well-doing. There 
was still something to be done, and again there appeared a corre- 
spondent with a grievance (a ‘Tyburnian Father, perhaps, this 
time), who complained that “ Anonyma,” like a magnet, drew 
Fashion after her to whatever part of the Park she selected for her 
drive, and described her carriage, ponies, -—- appearance, and 
bonnet with such piquancy that the roads in Hyde Park imme- 
diately became impassable. Anonyma herself—a person, as we 
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have been informed, of the most retiring disposition—was com- 
pelled to take her park airings at Battersea. Several females of 
unimpeachable yeney were stared out of countenance because 
they unluckily happened to appear in rather neat vehicles and 
tasteful bonnets ; and when the Anonymous establishment came 
to be sold up, articles of furniture fetched prices that astonished 
even the auctioneer. 

Having achieved these results, the Times, at peace with itself 
and mankind, returned to the field of European politics. It had, 
however, unwittingly aroused the emulation of that aspiring 
journal the Daily Telegraph. Acuteness in finding game is not 
among the properties of this perhaps somewhat impetuous print; 
but, like many creatures deficient in delicacy of nose, it possesses 
a compensating tenacity of grip, and, when once let loose at a 
subject that has been already started, it can worry and shake 
against any organ we know. The Telegraph, then, went at it 
with that fierce frankness which is so refreshing in a timid age 
like this. Disdaining the ingenious invention of “ Belgravian 
Mothers,” it was contented to employ the rather commonplace 
but, at any rate, straightforward machinery of the leading article. 
Nor was this the only difference between the two modes of treat- 
ment. The Times played lightly and pleasantly round the 
subject, with a kind of Addisonian humour almost, and an air of 
“Fie fie! oh for shame!” in its reproof. The Telegraph, on the 
other hand—and it is much to its credit—was all flames and fury, 
and flung its dictionary about in the wildest way. The Zimes in- 
vented an ingenious and elegant pseudonym, but candourrather than 
originality is the quality on which the Zelegraph plumes itself; it 
rushed in where the Times had feared to tread, and boldly printed 
“Skittles.” On this, the photographers and carte de visite merchants, 
who had been making a good thing out of Anonymas ever since 
the first hint, to prevent awl, bead to put the new title in 
brackets after the old, on the portraits in their windows; so that, 
what with the fiction of the Leading and the fact of what we take 
the liberty of calling the Following journal, nobody young or ol 
in society or out of it, could any — plead or even pre 
ignorance. In the very shop-windows knowledge stared us in the 
face, with, it must be confessed, a somewhat brazen expression of 
countenance. 

Any one who had ever studied the physiology of literature might 
have seen that out of this, sooner or so there must come a novel, 
But—such is the marvellous fecundity of the age—lo, two are born 
unto us. When we describe the books before us as novels, we use 
the word in its literal sense. They ave novels in every important 
respect. It is true there are some slight departures from the con- 
ventionalities of novel writing. They are not in three volumes, 
for instance, and the proportion of heroes to heroines (about half 
a dozen to one in each tale), although necessary, under the cir- 
cumstances, for the development of the story, is a violation of the 
strict rules of art. But in every other parti¢ular they are novels, 
and we must say not a whit inferior in style, language, ability, or 
morality, to a good number of those which daily find un- 
questioned admittance into decent families. Even if they were, 
however, there could be no harm in noticing them here. That 
which our great daily Mentor has done, the all-wise and good, 
who exhorts the Emperor of the French to virtue and moderates 
the despotism of the beadle of the Burlington Arcade, that we also 
may in our humble way attempt. If the grave and venerable 
Jupiter thought it right to describe Anonyma the Fact, and to be 
seen, like Mr. Pickwick at Eatanswill, “a winkin at her with his 
wicked old eye,” it cannot possibly be wrong for us to review 
“ Anonyma ” the Fiction. 

Indeed, we are by no means certain whether, in — of morality, 
these works have not the advantage of novels of the school now so 
popular. It is true that a large portion of that field of crime and 
sin from which the modern novelist culls his interest and incident is 
also open to the writers of these tales. But, by the very nature of 
the subject, and of the phase of life they describe, they are pre- 
cluded trom entering certain pet corners where their rivals love 
to run riot. Bigamy and adultery, for instance, cannot be employed 
as stimulants for the reader, for the simple reason that marriage 
is an institution that does not obtain in the world from which 
they take their pictures, Let it not be supposed, however, that 
because they have not the advantages in the way of equivocal 
materials possessed by more prudish story-tellers, they are there- 
fore unable to introduce legitimate sensation scenes. No living 
novelist, as far as we know, has ever done anything more brilliantly 
sensational than the death of Mr. Lawson in Anenyma, This gen- 
tleman has a quarrel with the Duke of Southwark, of course about 
Anonyma, who is at the time living under the protection of the 
Duke, by the name of Mrs. Brentmore. It is, the author tells us 
—ans does the author of Skittles also — the etiquette for ladies in 
this position to bear the family name of their noble friend for the 
time being, and Brentmore is the Duke’s family name. The aflair 
is too serious for apology or amicable arrangement, and, as the 
Duke very sensibly says, people only cover themselves with ridi- 
cule by fighting duels now-a-days; so he proposes that they shall 
draw lots to see which of them is to blow his brains out within a 
week. The lot falls upon Lawson, who happily is a philosopher. 
“He was to die for a woman; and he thought that she, of all 
others, ought to smoothe his —— from our earth to the land of 
spirits.” So he takes Mrs. Brentmore, now freed from her alle- 
giance, to a little shooting-box of his in Scotland, and when, at 
the close of a week of Arcadian felicity, the hour arrives, he goes 
out with his gun under the pretence of looking fora brace of 
pheasants, and quietly shoots himself in such a manner that it 
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shall pass for an accident. Nobody can suy this has not the ring 
of the true sensation metal, and the effect is heightened by a scene 
in which either Lawson’s wraith or Lawson himself, grievously 
wounded but not yet dead—or at any rate something—mysteriously 
ap to Anonyma as she is riding home through the wood. 
hen we of these tales as being moral, we do not mean 
to go the length of saying that they are precisely the sort of thing 
to Se recommended as improving reading for young persons or 
ladies’ schools. We only mean that they are, at any rate, no 
worse than their neighbours, in spite of their titles and subject. 
And, after all, the subject is nothing more than the adventures of 
a lady whose affections are not disinterested and whose lovers are 
by no means few, which is not much more injurious to morality 
than the history of a forger, or a poisoner, or a bigamist. They 
are careful not to offend in any way. Highly-coloured scenes are 
avoided with much more scrupulousness than in very many most 
respectable and popular navale, and it is worthy of note that 
whenever, in the way of business, it is n to use strong 
, it is invariably shrouded by the decorous d and dash. 
Nor do these pages hold out any inducement to the adoption of a 
vicious line of life. The enjoyment of the society of Anonymas 
and Skittleses appears, from many instances, to involve the chance 
of being oceasional!y knocked down by a decanter or other ¢on- 
venient missile, a f the certainty of being frequently called upon 
in a peremptory manner to write checks for sums of not less than a 
handed pounds under corresponding penalties. ‘“ Most of them,” 
says the author of Skittles, “ are imperious and arbitrary in their 
manner, and seldom averse to a row if they think it will amuse 
them, or bring about some end they have in view ;” and, indeed, 
the life led by most of the Corydons to whom we are introduced is 
the reverse of enviable. 

While the decencies of language and incident are as carefully 
preserved here as in other stories, the very tone and characteristic 
touches of the popular literature of the day are most happily 
caught. In Anonyma we have an awakening curate of the recog- 
nised type, and little scraps of religious sentiment are introduced 
here and there in both books quite in the regular way. A sturdy 
orthodoxy is what the author of Skittles glories in. In describing 
the appearance of a gentleman who has gone to the bad in conse- 
quence of a disappointment in love, he says, “‘ Perhaps he of Natal 
might have borne some resemblance to him after writing that 
horrible fulmination against the Pentateuch and its Mosaic records.” 
His idea of Dr. Colenso as he appeared at the conclusion of his 
labours is not flattering : — 

He was cadaverous-looking, dirty about the face, and had a six days’ 
beard on his chin. He had allowed the hair on his upper lip to grow, 
and it was short and stubbly. His eyes were heavy and bloodshot, and his 
cravat carelessly tied. 

Though pretty equal as regards ability—and there is some real 
cleverness in many of the scenes—the two tales differ considerably 
in style and method. Axonyma is rather sentimental. Skittles 
is outspoken and cynical, with adash of humour. In Skittles 
the subject is treated somewhat in the manner of Fielding, while 
Anoyma wight have been written by a rather rowdy 
Richardson. For the greater part of the way the stories run in 
parallel lines, but they begin and end differently. Skittles’s 
original station in society was that of attendant at a shed devoted 
to the game from which the name is derived. A public-spirited 
gentleman, who has marked her fitness for higher things and her 
capabilities for shining in the world, offers to put her in a position 
to exercise her talents in a more congemial sphere, and a 


certain Miss Hargrave, whom she subsequently meets, under- 


takes her education and gives a few useful fundamental rules for her 
conduct in life. She isto “ stick” to bitter beer as much as possible, 
and not to mix her liquors by drinking “ gin, and then brandy, 
and then Moselle, and then champagne cup.” “ Why,” as she 
says profoundly, “ the stomach of an ostrich could not stand it.” 
Then, at casinos and places where they dance, she is to abstain 
from that amusement, as it is not the thing; and in case of a 
difievence of opinion with another lady, “to let out at her at 
once,” and not to “ get clawing and cackling like most women do.” 
Also, she isto drink soda-water direct from the bottle when taking 
it medicinally, because “the gas which makes you better when 
you are ill can’t escape.” In the management of her affections 
she is encouraged to give a preference to the army. “If they 
have ever so little money, they will spend it with you,” which 
delightful trait Miss Hargrave considers is not equally conspicuous 
in other falsely called liberal professions. That a want of this 
kind of j nt in selection is looked upon as ruinous, we gather 
from a subsequent remark made by this apt map in re- 
ference to another lady, who is contemptuously described 
as one who “would 5 to any fellow who would 
stand her a glass of beer.” The’ good work thus commenced 
is continued by a gentleman whose philanthropic profession it is 
to pick out deserving and ee young persons of this sort, 
furnish them with money, horses, and houses, and then turn them 
considerably more loose upon society than they ever could have 
hoped to be by their own unaided resources. Prepared in this 
way, Skittles goes forth we publica cura, makes havoc among 
the aristocracy, and at the last page we leave her, lassata nondum 
satiata, eloping with a married et. 

Anonyma’s, on the other hand, is the old story of the artless 
rustic and the aristocratic seducer. She is naturally, therefore, 
the weaker character, and although she enjoys nearly all the ad- 
vantages in the way of education that Skittles does, her feebler 
nature asserts itself in a pure attachment towards the end of the 


tale. In order to “make herself good,” she down to the 
country, where the curate before-mentioned takes her in hand. 
Her conversion reflects equal credit upon him and upon the author. 
She to church, and “gets through the prayers very well.” 
She becomes “ an ardent labourer in the pen She makes 
a collection of butterflies and moths, which the author, 
in his innocence, looks upon as having something to do 
with a conviction of original sin. Above all, when the 
curate, on the occasion of a rural walk, produces a bottle of 
gingerbeer from his pocket, she partakes of that mawkish refresh- 
ment like a lamb. Wo tract-writer of the day has ever more deli- 
cately suggested the process of regeneration. In her unawakened 
state she would have broken his head with the bottle. All this is 
the more pleasant because, in such glimpses as we get, her ideas on 
the subject of religion seem to have been at first, in point of fact, 
hazy. All she knows is that she is a Protestant, which she be- 
lieves to be the correct thing, and she describes herself in a vague 
way es “cottoning up to the Establishment ”—a phrase which 
suggests a completely new variety of professing Christian. She 
afterwards turns up at Paris, finding “great consolation in 
spiritual exercises”—let us hope not at the Mabille; and finally 
marries, and is “ deservedly beloved by every one.” 

We must not be too sanguine about these works opening up a 
new field in popular literature. Prejudice is strong, and it may 
be long before public recognition rewards the invention of the 
authors. We must be content to consider them as the first stones 
of a new library of fiction, the completion of which will depend 
upon the progress of public taste. ‘The time may come when it 
will be required, for even the Old Bailey itself may become 
barren ; mere crime or obliquity of character may pall upon the 
appetite of an enlightened people, and some more highly spiced 
sensation be demanded by the reading public. We admit the 
productions of the foreigner in this line; as a matter of fairness, 
therefore, we ought to consider whether we have a right to refuse 
encouragement to home manufactures. For, after all, it is only 
the old free trade question over again. We have taken the duty 
off a number of subjects that used to be severely taxed in the 
literary market ; and, as Mr. Jawkins says, “ If we are to have free 
trade, give me reciprocity.” 


ROWLAND’S LAWS OF NATUKE.* 


(ERE certainly is a strange fascination about inquiries into 
morals, for new adaptations of old theories are continually 
being published by people who have apparently bestowed some 
degree of honest labour on the subject, however little they 
may really advance the state of our knowledge abvut it. Mr. 
Rowland’s book is obviously the result of a certain quantity 
both of reading and of thought. He has looked over, and in 
a sort of way studied, the most popular writers on morality, 
and he has also in a sort of way thought about their 
systems, but it is all in a sort of way. His mind has 
not the grasp which is necessary in order to enable a man to 
speak with real authority on such a subject as the one he has 
chosen. ‘The great controversy as to the foundation of morals has 
been so thoroughly fought out that no one is likely to write upon 
it instructively unless he is a disciple, a thoroughgoing and un- 
reserved disciple, of one or the other of the two great schools of 
thought on the subject. We must either believe that morals are 
capable of being explained by reference to their tendency to pro- 
duce human happiness, or we must believe that they are not 
capable of being explained at all—that to act in certain ways, and 
to avoid acting in certain other ways, is the ultimate object and 

urpose of human life, beyond which nothing need, or indeed can, 
[ discovered. Hither of these views admits of almost endless 
illustration, and may be omnent by a variety of arguments, but 
everything else that can be said on the subject is only a more 
or less ingenious attempt to sit upon two stools, Mr. Rowland 
puts his two stools together with a considerable degree of inge- 
nuity, and sits upon them perhaps with as much ease as people 
engaged in such a feat usually display. His theory is not a very 
clear one. With a little patience it may be understood, but he 
does not write with that degree of vigour which is, of all gifts, the 
most useful to those who wish to save trouble to their neighbours 
by enabling them at once to catch the leading points of the 
dentes which are to be expounded. He considers that human 
nature is partly free and partly constrained by certain laws. It is 
free in so far as it is actuated by various appetites and passions 
which may be so managed as to produce a great amount 
of happiness, but may also be so managed as to pro- 
duce a great amount of misery. They will produce happi- 
ness if man will obey the laws by which his nature is restrained, 
and they will produce misery if he disobeys them. These 
laws are to be discovered by induction (happily Mr. Rowland 
does not say “rigorous induction,” a sort of literary mark of the 
beast—induction, however, is bad enough in itself), and this induc- 
tion, when applied to human affairs in general, shows at length that 
there are in al) surprisingly few moral laws, Those laws are, “ Thou 
shalt not steal,” “ ‘fhou shalt not commit adultery,” “ Thou shalt do 
no murder,” “ Thou shalt not bear false witness.” The first two 
laws construct society, besides protecting it. Men are pushed on by 
hunger and the sexual instinct to produce and store up food and 
to propagate their species, and being by these laws restrained from 
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their neighbours’ stores and their neighbours’ wives, society in all 
its ramifications is gradually formed. The laws against murder 
and lying are protective only. When the other two laws have 
set human society going, they prevent it from being broken up. 
This is the gist 7, Mr. Rowland’s book. The ay . it is com- 
posed principally of argument and illustration. It is by no means 
easy Ay on out what the author supposes himself to have proved 
which was not known centuries to every human creature who 
ever attended to the subject. He seems to consider that he is 
en in a scientific operation, and we are continually told about 
induction and Lord Bacon; but, after all, the only thing that the 
book establishes is that human society is at present—and, so far as 
we know, always has been—so constituted that it would be destroyed 
by the prevalence of adultery, theft, and murder, whilst it is kept 
in a healthy condition by honesty and temperance. An inquiry 
which arrives at this result may be described, if there is any 
satisfaction in such language, as an induction having 
truth for its object. It may also be described, and not without 
plausibility, as a mere cooking up of commonplaces. Probably 
no one ever supposed that theft or murder was in any way 
beneficial to society, and the utilitarians whom Mr. Rowland is 
eager to overthrow would desire no other or better foundation for 
their theory than is supplied by the fact that those acts are destruc- 
tive of it. Indeed, achild could tell that the case must be so. After 
some reflection, however, we have arrived at a notion of the way 
in which Mr. Rowland came to write his book. He appears to 
have been led into it, as other people have been led into some- 
what similar speculations, by an imperfect apprehension of the 
unfortunate ambiguity which lurks under the word “ law.” 


stands that a law is a command—that it is something 
which, from the nature of the case, must and can be 
addressed to rational beings only; but more frequently he 
seems to be influenced by the impression that the word is pro- 
perly used when applied to the rules by which observers are 
enabled to understand and classify the motions of brute matter. 
If he had not this in his head, it is difficult, and indeed almost im- 

ible, to understand how he could suppose that a law could be 
} onan by induction—that is, by comparing facts. Such a study 
can give nothing in any event but general formulas, embracing 
more or less accurately the different facts which have been 
examined. A law, in the sense of a command, is and must be a 
single fact, a command issued by some one able to enforce his 
orders; and whether or not such a command has been issued, 
is an isolated question of fact, to be decided, like any other, 
by appropriate evidence, and not by those inquiries which 
ought to be intended by the word induction. We do not 
want induction to tell us whether there is a law against 
murder; we look to the statute-book, and find it there in so many 


8. 

Almost all moral inquiries, and Mr. Rowland’s amongst them, 
would be reduced to a form so simple that the principal questions 
involved would answer themselves, if those who handled them 
would but set steadily before their minds the distinction between 
the different points which are at issue. The general problem is 
to invent a theory by which we may account for that distinction 
between right and wrong actions which, as a matter of fact, is 

ised in all human societies, This divides itself into the 
following subordinate questions — 


1. What actions are described as right, and what as wrong, in any 
given time and place? The time and country of the inquirer is 
generally the one to which his attention is directed. 

2. Is there any, and if so what, specific difference between all 
actions called right and all actions called wrong, which can enable 
us to know one from the other ? 

3. Why should A. B. do right actions and avoid wrong ones ? 

4. Are there any special means by which particular persons may 
assure themselves whether particular actions are right or wrong ? 


These questions are in reality entirely independent of 
each other, though they are erally mixed up together in 
such a way as to make it extremely difficult to re- 
member this, The first is purely a question of fact, and can- 
not be answered in the same way in any two or in any 
two countries. The second is altogether independent of the 
third and fourth, though it is constantly confused with them ; 
and the third and fourth are altogether independent of each 
other. A man may have the strongest reasons for doing 
right and no means of knowing what is right, or he may have 
perfect information as to what is right and no motive for acting 
on the information, It does not follow that, because a man wants 
to know the longitude, he must have a chronometer, or that, because 
he has a chronometer, he must want to take an observation. 

The utilitarian answer to these four questions is usually 
somewhat as follows:—1. The original and most proper 
notion of right and wrong is merely conformity to or di- 


veuuaee from some rule; and as rules of various kinds, pro- 
ing upon various principles, have always been imposed upon | 
human conduct, and as these rules prescribe and forbid for the | 
most part the same sorts of actions, people have got into a way of | 
classifying some actions as right and others as wrong. There is a | 
good deal of variation in the way in which the words are used, | 
arising from the different habits and interests of men; but the re- 

semblance is more extensive and more important. 2. It will be | 
found, generally speaking, that actions described as right have | 
a tendency, or at any rate an apparent tendency, to promote 


happiness of mankind, and that actions described as wrong have 
a similar tendency to promote their misery. It would greatly tend 
to promote the welfare if the common use of language al- 
ways attached the epithet “right” to actions generally beneficial 
to men, and the epithet “wrong” to actions generally injurious. 
3. The reason why A. B. sh do right is that there is much 
reason to think that it is, on the whole, the most prudent course for 
him, both here and hereafter, notwithstanding apparent exceptions. 
4. People can find out what is right and what is wrong, as they can 
find out other matters of fact, by evidence and reasoning; and 
every one has a consci which may be an original or acquired 
and composite faculty, and which may be well or ill-informed, 
but, which, whatever it may be, is worth listening to, and may 
under circumstances inflict the most exquisite tortures or award 
Sn ee satisfaction in respect of particular courses of 
conduct. 

Mr. Rowland seems to think that he has given an answer to 
this and to other theories—we put this forward as the clearest 
and, onthe whole, the one most generally received—b observing 
that the reason why theft, murder, and adul are injuri is 
that we are so constituted as to make them injurious; and 
therefore “Thou shalt do no murder” may be called a law of 
nature. This is a es instance of the blind style of com- 
position. The book, however, is exceedingly short, which is a 
great merit. If it is not strong, at least it is merciful. 


A FRENCH ILLUSTRATED DON QUIXOTE*?* 


Yas M. Doré has been employed to illustrate Cer- 
vantes, or Cervantes to illustrate M. Doré, will be a nice 
problem for the critics of these very handsome and sumptuous 
folio volumes, and for the fortunate mortals who can be expected 
to become their purchasers. Out of some four or five hundred 
lates, large and small, here offered to them, they will find but a few 
Sesigne in which the ius of the artist seems to accord easily 
and thoroughly with of his author. In the blubbering of 
Sancho there a nature that the two 
minds akin; into the extravagance of a genuine 
romance they can cout wih an equal zest. This is shown 
incidentally by a scene where Orlando is defending a mountain 
against an entire army, or, better still, by one where Don 
Felix Mars of H ja, a little — figure mounted on horse- 
back, is surrounded by the upper and under moieties of six giants, 
the limbs still standing or running, and the heads gazing grimly 
or stupidly upon the ground with which their waists have been 
levelled, while the hero again flourishes over them a sword which 
is almost imperceptible its fineness. The majority of the 
drawings, however, are most striking as studies of landscape or 
of light and shade, in which M. Doré has freely ind the 
special bias of his own taste. It is in the ts of inanimate 
nature, or in nature a little bewitched, that he finds the most 
abundant sources of the impressions he produces on our fancy and 
our feelings. Thus the oft-repeated and figures of the 
knight, the squire, and their beasts, frequently become accessories 
~ 9 foreground of the design, or mere gurgoyles in a grotesque 
edifice of rocks, trees, or clouds, of which the shapes enjoy no 
Dn distorti yf the caricaturist. But 
conception uixote’s appearance is av 
one, of which we speedily It is assumed 
cannot be made ridiculous —— a gaunt figure or a dismal 
countenance unless his bearing attitude are made —— 
clumsy and lubberly, as those of a man of gentle breeding 
refined sentiments need not have been made by any species of 
hallucination. He is always brought in riding like a ee | 
pulling his horse’s bridle with vehemence ; 
it is quite forgotten that he was a practised huntsman before 
he thought of becoming a knight-errant. He \ oe to throw 
all the fine speeches which we read of his delivering “with com- 
voice and courtly demeanour.” Even when he should be 
lacidly enjoying a siesta by a woodland stream, he is depicted 
pping up the water like the soldiers whom Gideon rejected, and 
prostrated with his whole body on the margin, as if he were ap- 
ensive of falling over a precipice. Where he is not awkward 
e looks commonplace, as he usually does in the abodes where he was 
made comfortable and treated with respect. We are never allowed 
to see a gleam of enthusiasm or pure satisfaction on his aspect. He 
is a Quixote for the broadest farces that have been founded on the 
elevated comedy of Cervantes—that is, for the smartest and most 
shallow of the translations through which the book has beex popu 
larized in England, or elsewhere ; but he is scarcely fit to be looked 
at with the original work, or with any respectable substitute for 
it. There are similar for complaining of our artist’s 
Sancho Panza. He always looks like an empty harebrained 
simpleton, and never tempts us to imagine that his head is stutled 
with wise saws, or e of the slow, sure cogitations that re- 
sulted in the judgments of Barataria. The genius of 
Cervantes is evinced by his making these two personages vastly 
superior in the core of their nature to the disasters and delusions 
in which they are involved ; whereas the majority of illustrators 
seem only studious of degrading them to the very level of their 
* L'Ingéneux Don Quichotte de la Mancha. Par Miguel de 


Cervantes Saavedra. de Louis Viardot, avec les dessins de 
Gustave Doré. Paris: L. Hachette e¢ C , Boulevard St. Germain. 
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eircumstances. It must be allowed that the design of their 
ereator is scarcely manifest till we approach the end of the 
Hidalgo’s career; for the work has little of artistic unity; it re- 
sembles a series of rifaccimenti in which the same ground is many 
times traversed by improved methods. Buta rary superior mode 
of illustrating it has been opened by the art of Leslie, of which we 
are often reminded by the shortcomings of the designs now under 
consideration. We must be allowed to regret, lastly, that some 
of the vignettes, though cleverly drawn, favour too unreservedly 
the common pre} ssion that Cervantes was a rude and unre- 
lenting enemy of the old romances, and that the world is exclu- 
sively indebted to him for whatever benefits it derives from 
the neglect and oblivion to which they have been generally 
abandoned. The fact, on the contrary, is that the satirist has 
shown his prudence by a measured deference for the sentiments 
and style of the books of chivalry; for Don Quixote could be little 

preciated in a generation which was wholly unacquainted with 
the story of Amatis or Tristram, or at least one or two composi- 
tions of this class. It is ouly by the progress of the matter-of-fact 
novel that these preternatural fictions have been generally super- 
seded in European literature; and we cannot exactly designate 
Cervantes as the patriarch of the novelists. 

The translation by M. Viardot has the merit, which is unfortu- 
nately a rare one, of studiously emulating the quaint elegance of 
the author’s style, as well as the choice archaisms, and sometimes 
the refined absurdities, of the language of the. model knight- 
errant. As to the other qualifications of the translator, it may 
be expedient to call to recollection the following circumstances. 
It is above twenty years since M, Viardot published the plan of 
his present undertaking with a imen version of the prologue, 
and of a few of the first chapters; and at that time his programme 
encountered some very severe but scholar-like animadversions from 
M. Biedermann, who had been a chargé d’affaires in Spain to the 
King of Saxony, and had at that time a higher diplomatic position. 


M. Biedermann touched pointedly on the defects of the old 


French translations. He stated that Oudin and Rosset were bar- 
barously literal, and perpetually misled by the resemblance of 
French and Spanish words of which the acceptation was totally 


dissimilar. Filleau de St. Martin’s work was “moins barbare, | 


mais autrement difforme et inexacte.” Florian’s was “un traves- 
tissement avec confiscation de plus d’un tiers.” Dubournial’s was 
an avowed paraphrase, and much less a translation than a 


Frenchification. Delaulnay’s (1821) was less unfaithful, but all | 


too inexact, and showing an addiction to the pseudo-literality of 
the first-mentioned version. The task of translating Cervantes, 
M. Biedermann also observed, was a very difficult one. The old 
classical Castilian was almost a dead language ; the idioms of Don 
Quixote must explain themselves, and it was impossible to trans- 
late chapter by chapter without a study of the entire book. Then 
the sathos, as he endeavoured to show, was radically a loose 
thinker, a prodigy of imagination, but not of understanding, and 
apt to fall into blunders and bathoses which his translators had 
too indulgently glossed over. Had it been otherwise, Cervantes 
would never have been eulogized by an admired French critic as 
a model of elegant and correct composition. M. Biedermann pro- 
ceeded to examine the performance of M. Viardot by the very 
high standard of fidelity and accuracy which the latter professed 
to have set before himself in the following passage of his preface 
(which has been preserved, with trivial alterations, in the present 
illustrated edition ):— 

A mes yeux la traduction d’un livre célébre, d’un de ces ouvrages qui 
appartiennent moins & une littérature en particulier qu’ ’humanité tout 
entitre, n’est pas seulement une affaire de gotit et de style ; c’est une affaire de 
conscience, et j’oserais presque dire de probité. Je crois que le traducteur a 

ur devoir strict @’appliquer incessament ses efforts, non seulement a rendre 

e sens dans toute sa rigueur, mais encore 4 reproduire l’eflet de chaque 
période, de chaque phrase, et presque de chaque mot. Je crois que, tout en 
respectant les regles et les exigences de sa propre langue, il doit se plier aux 
formes de son modéle dans I’ ble et dans le détail. . . . . Je crois 
encore que le traducteur doit rejeter comme une pensée coupable, en quelque 
sorte comme une tentative de vol ou de sacrilége, toute envie de supprimer le 
moindre fragment du texte ou d’ajouter la moindre chose de son propre 
fonds ; il ne doit, suivant le mot de Cervantes, rien omettre et rien mettre. 


In coxtrast with these declarations, M. Biedermann proceeded 
to charge the writer with more than thirty positive mistranslations 
in the Prologue only, comprising Spanish words lamely rendered 
by their French paronyms, inverted periods which appeared to 
have been defectively understood, and, above all, a few wilful 
vagaries which could never have been anticipated after the pro- 
fessions above cited. Thus, when Cervantes takes leave oft the 
“unoccupied reader” with exquisitely modest and Castilian 
courtesy, in the words, “ May God give thee health, and not forget 
me,” M, Viardot made him say, “que Dieu te donne bonne santé, 
et n’oublie pas son serviteur et le tien” —a phrase of questionable 

ropriety which it was peculiarly unjust to father on the devout 

ervantes, At present M. Viardot has removed from his version 
both this blemish and several others, whence it appears that he 
felt the censures of the pamphleteer to be in many cases by no 
means groundless. It is the more to be regretted that he has per- 
sistently retained some decided errors ip this Thus he still 
makes the author call himself the pére putatif of Don Quixote for 
padrasto, which means a stepfather, or figuratively, a parent with- 
out natural tenderness, Again, in the dialogue between the author 
and his friend, where the latter suggests that forged eulogiums 
should be prefixed to the book, he is made to say, not that poems of 
this kind‘might be fathered Prester John and the Emperor of 
Trebizonde, but that they mig! ¢ have these personages for gos fativess 


ahijandolos becomes en leur donnant parrains, not pour peres). 
tacitly omitting the commendatory versesin question. We readily 
excuse him, after our recollections of Smollett and Jarvis, for not 
having attempted a meirical version of the sonnets. But some of 
them might have been reduced into lively Bg morceau, as espe- 
cially the dialogue between Rozinante and Babieca (the steed of 
the Cid) or the congratulations which Dulcinea receives on her 
knight’s strictly moral and decorous behaviour from the too con- 
ceding heroine Oriana. Many other passages will be found in 
which M. Viardot has not disdained to give us prose for verse, 
which, indeed, is pa rig an practice among French writers, as 


though they were y becoming convinced that the use of their 
language should be exploded for poetical purposes. In conclusion, 
we are not prepared to say that Quixote should for all readers 


be translated in the rigorous method that M. Viardot promises; 
but to those who want it so translated, we cannot recommend an 
implicit confidence in the constancy and seriousness with which 
this laborious task has been undertaken. 


THE ROCK-OCUT TEMPLES OF INDIA.* 


equal, in elegance and scholarship, to the perfection of Messrs. 
Clay’s typography and the interest of vm 9 Gill’s photographs, 


there would be nothing left to be desired. But Mr. Fergusson 
| must on us for remarking that his share of the work is dis- 
figu by the frequent occurrence of grammatical inaccuracies 


ch might easily have been avoided. The volume contains 


| more than seventy photographs, of which about a quarter are 
| taken from the caves of Ellora, the remainder being devoted 
| to the less known but still more curious caves Ajunta. 
| Each view has a brief explanatory description, and there is an 
| introductory notice on the characteristics of Indian speluncar 
' architecture. Mr. Fergusson had already published an essay on 
the Rock-Cut Architecture of India, embodying his own personal 
| explorations of the Temples of Cuttack, those of Western India, 
sad those of Mahavellipore, in the Madras Presidency. It was in 
_ consequence of this publication that Major Gill was appointed to 
copy the perishing frescoes of Ajunta—a ravine opening into the 
south side of the great valley of the Tapty, near Assaye, in the 
Deccan. A series of his drawings may be seen in the Indian 
| Court of the Sydenham Crystal Palace. The stereoscopic views 
which are now given to the public have recently been sent home 
by that accomplished officer. 

In his Introduction, Mr. Fe m gives an interesting sketch of 
the present state of our knowledge as to the religions of ancient 
India. He reminds us that the rock-cut temples were a complete 
enigma until Prinsep’s discovery of a key to the Buddhist Inscrip- 
tions which abcund through the northern parts of the peninsula of 
Hindostan. This led to the conclusion that Sakya Muni, the 
founder of Buddhism, must have lived between 623 and 543 B.c., 
but that his religion did not become established till about three 
centuries later. Hence we get an approximate date for the earliest 
rock-temples, which are undoubtedly of Buddhist origin. It is 
supposed that the most ancient one as yet known to exist 
is what is called the “Milkmaid’s Cave,” at Behar, excavated 
about 200 3.c., and that the latest is the Indra Subha at 
Ellora, which was finished in the twelfth century of the Christian 
era. Of the whole series, that at Ajunta — ranging from the 
first century B.c. to the tenth or eleventh a.D., and exhibiting 
every style of Buddhist art—is the most important and in- 
structive. Altogether, including the caves of Behar and Cuttack, 
that at Karli, those at Ellora, Salsette, Elephanta, Juneer, and 
Mahavellipore, there are about one thousand rock-cut temples 
known to exist in India, nine-tenths of which are ors the 
remainder being either Brahmanical or belonging to the Jaina 
religion. These excavations may almost be said to be the only 
surviving monuments of the arts or history of India during the 
centuries that preceded the Mahometan conquest. 

Mr. Fergusson points out with great truth that this excavated 
architecture is nothing but an imitation of buildings of a wooden 
construction. Iie adds, that the Lycian tombs in like manner are 
a reproduction in stone of a wooden method of building. 


In both instances [he says] it appears that it was the Greeks who taught 
the natives how to use the more permanent materials. At all events, the 
earliest monuments we know in India, the dats of Asoka, are adorned with 
Greek ornaments evidently borrowed from the Bactrian Greeks of Central 
Asia, and in the earlier caves there is not one single form that suggests 
lithic architecture ; every form is essentially wooden, and frequently inter- 
changing with wood itself. 

Of the Buddhist excavations there are two classes. The most 
numerous are the Viharas, or monasteries—a kind of hermitages, 
with one or more cells for the cloistered inmates; the others are 
Chaitya caves, or temples used for purposes of worship. It has 
often been remarked that Buddhism, in its doctrines and its 
organization, is a kind of parody of Christianity. So it is 
in what may, perhaps, be called its ecclesiology. The ground 
plans which Mr. Fergusson gives of these monasteries and temples 
might really be taken for those of Christian buildings. Asa 
typical example we may take the great cave at Karli. Here 
there is a very long nave, exactly like a Christian basilica, ending 


* The Rock-Cut Temples of India. Illustrated by 74 Photographs taken 
F.R.S., M.R.AS. 


on the spot by Major Gill. Described by James Fergusson, 
London: Murray. 1864. 


HIS is a most beautiful book, and if its letterpress were but 
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in a circular apse, and having an ambulatory, or aisle, running all 
round, separated from the central part by a continuous range of 
columns. At the west end—as we should say of a Christian 
church—is always a kind of atrium, from which three doors open 
into the nave and aisles of the interior. The sole light is admitted 
through a large window over the doors. The range of columns 
supports a continuous entablature, above which is “a triforium- 
belt, not pierced, but ornamented either by painting or sculpture.” 
The roof resembles a barrel-vault of stone, and—in all the earlier 
examples—tibs, resembling the rafters of a wooden frame-work, 
are generally excavated out of the solid rock. Still more curiously, 
the apse is occupied by a counterfeit of the Christian altar and its 
baldachin. This is the “dagopa” or stone-altar, “a simulated 
tomb, containing or supposed to contain, a relic of Buddha or of 
some of his saints.” Over this is alwaysa large superstructure, ex- 
actly like a tabernacle or baldachin, with a large image of Buddha, 
surmounted by an umbrella. An exquisite photograph of a Chaitya 
cave (No, 19) at — brings out this resemblance in a most 
startling manner. e picture might be taken for an interior 
view of a Lombardic or Sicilian basilica. Massive columns 
surround the apse, with their capitals carved in delicate imagery. 
Above the entablature runs a quasi-triforium, enriched with a 
series of alti-relievi in deeply sunken panels, the interstitial spaces 
being beautifully fretted. The barrel-vaulted roof, with its stone 
ribs, completes the resemblance ; while the towering “ d , 
—until its details are examined—might well pass muster for an 
altar. This photograph also shows, in the most beautiful manner, 
the admirable effect of the single window, which we mentioned 
above. The full glare of light is thrown on the “ dagopa,”—the 
roof, the floor, and the surrounding ambulatory being thrown into 
shadow of varying intensity. The effects of these ations of 
light are most exquisitely given in the sun-picture. We may quote 
Mr. Fergusson’s description : — 

The whole light being introduced through one great opening in the centre 
of the facade throws a brilliant light on the altar—the principal object—and 
also on the triforium-belt and the capitals of the pillars, being exactly 
where it is most wanted for artistic effect. The spectator himself stands in 
the shade. The light on the floor is subdued, and the roof and aisles fade 
into comparative gloom. It is perhaps the most artistic mode of lighting a 
building of this class that has ever been invented ; certainly superior to 
anything that was done by the Romans, or during the middle ages. It 
might require the brilliant climate of India to admit of its application to 
any large hall; but for a small chapel, or room, the one great light behind 
and above the worshippers is the most perfect arrangement which has yet 
been attempted. 

As to the reason why the natives of India betook themselves in 
the first instance to hewing cells and temples out of the rock, 
Mr. Fergusson speculates that Asoka, who is known to have formed 
an alliance with Ptolemy, may have borrowed the idea directly 
from Egypt. The caves of Behar are excavated in a hard granite, 
and those of Cuttack in a coarse sandstone. But the great facilities 
offered by the horizontally stratified trap rocks of Western India 
contuved, no doubt, to the rapid multiplication of caves and 
temples in that region. We are surprised that Mr. Fergusson has 
not insisted on the great advantages, in a tropical climate, of such 
excavations, in which the temperature is always equable, and the 
air dry, and the fierceness of the sun’s rays excluded. Major 
Gill seems to have lived for nearly twenty years in one 
of these Ajunta caves, and to have found it a most agree- 
able residence. It might be well worth while to compare 
with these excavations the usual style of constructive archi- 
tecture in India. We should expect to find that thick walls 
and the fewest possible windows would be the chief characteristics 
of a building abated to the peculiarities of a tropical climate. 
We believe that the most successful modern churches in British 
India have been designed on this principle, for which indeed the 
appropriate epithet of “ speluncar ” architecture has been invented. 

he caves of Ajunta are situated in the outer sweep of a bend 
of the river, on a narrow ledge, in the middle of the three platforms 
of trap-rock through which the ravine is pierced. They are almost 
contiguous; the whole vertical surface of the rock being honey- 
combed with the verandahs of the “ Viharas,” or the entrance- 
porches and single windows of the “ Chaitya caves.” They must 
always have been most difficult of access. The use of a thin 
coating of chunam, or cement, is very common in the interiors, and 
there are innumerable remains of polychromatic decorations, chiefly 
formed of geometrical patterns a borders. When figures are 
introduced representi Buddhistic legends, it is remarked that, 
while the men are of all shades of complexion, the women are 
always endowed with a European fairness. The sculptured 
ornaments are generally most delicate and graceful and elaborate. 
We may remark that some very characteristic specimens of early 
Indian sculpture are to be seen in the collection of the 
Architect Museum at South Kensington. They were sent 
home, we believe, by Sir Bartle Frere, from the Punjab. Major 
Gill’s photographs would give the data for a complete treatise 
on Buddhist architecture. Nothing can be more utiful, in 
its way, than the delicate fretwork which surrounds the massive 
fluted columns in parallel belts. The —_ too, are generally 
covered with minute sculptures in deep relief, and there are many 
friezes highly enriched with scul ornaments. 

Of the ‘llora caves, which are illustrated towards the close of 
this volume, the date and style and history are less easily under- 

. They are thirty in number, of which ten are Buddhist, 
fourteen Brahmanical, and the rest doubtful. The only temple 
among them is called the Viswakarma. It is remarkable for a fine 
cloistral atrium before its entrance, and its earliest possible date is 


sup} to be the seventh or eighth century. In some of these, 
of later date and Brahmanical origin, the original idea of a mere 
excavated interior has been departed from; and, by an absurd 
anomaly, after the interior was finished, the surrounding rock has 
been hewn out so as to represent the exterior of a non-speluncar 
temple. The Kylas Temple at Ellora, which is of comparatively 
late date, and is supposed to be the most curious Brahmanical 
excavation in existence, is largely illustrated, with a ground-plan 
as well as numerous stereoscopes. We have said enough to show 
the extraordinary value of this volume. The photographs alone, 
a from their historical and artistic importance, are perfectly 
charming from the pict ueness of their subject and the fine 
effects of light and shade which form a chief merit of speluncar 
architecture. 


SONGS OF THE MOORS AND OF THE MILLS.* 


two volumes now before us belong to schools of verse so 
different as to form a strong contrast. Kilmahoe is a Highland 
pastoral, redolent of the warm soft air of the Western lochs and 
moors, sketched out with remarkable grace and picturesqueness, 
and peopled with a few human personages which, like the figures in 
a painted landscape, are drawn with no more force or prominence 
than will leave them subordinate to the general pictorial effect of 
the whole. Lancashire Rhymes are songs or stories of the life of 
factory hands, clothed in the homeliest dialect, and in verse of 
which the only beauty is its ru truth and ey. Mr. 
Campbell Shairp is gifted with high poetical qualities, and writes 
as an educated man for the ears of a cultivated audience. Gréat 
sensibility to the charms of Highland life and scenery, careful 
and choice neatness of expression, combined with a fervidly 
patriotic appreciation of the musical merits of the Scotch Doric 
asa vehicle for poetical thought, mark every page of Hilmahoe. 
And it is clear that the sympathies of the writer are not 
confined to the Highland life of the present moment alone. 
He displays a strong attachment to the poetry and history of his 
own land, and obviously delights to feed a vivid and enthusiastic 
imagination upon the memories of the past. It is hardly to be 
doubted that, whatever his political judgment may be, Mr. 
Shairp is, in artistic sentiment and sympathy, more of a Jaco- 
bite than a Whig, and more of a clansman than either. Mr. 
Laycock busies himself and his readers with the circumstances 
and work of the Manchester of to-day. What is nearest to the 
thoughts of a striving mill-hand, in or out of work, is the home 
and the daily life of himself and his family. His history is bound 
up, not with the deeds or the habits of his forefathers, but with 
the machinery and materials which provide him labour and main- 
tenance, and with the masses of similarly situated human beings 
who are labouring alongside of him. Whatever poetry is to exer- 
cise any influence over his character or to lighten up the ways of 
his existence must be drawn from something in or close to the circle 
of circumstances in which that existence revolves. The best proof 
that verses marked with the sterling homely strength of Mr. na 
cock’s Lancashire Rhymes do find their way to the heart of 
Lancashire weaver is to be found in the fact that forty thousand 
copies of these particular poems had been sold in single sheets 
to which Mr. Shairp and Mr. respectively a are as 
distinct as the dialects and ae of their verses, 

Kilmahoe is written in a narrative form, in lyrical cantos of 
various metre. It embraces the history of the last genume High- 
land Laird and Lady of an estate somewhere on the coast of 
Kintyre, and that of their children, Narrow and isolated as the 
topic may seem, nobody who has ever witnessed an instance of 
the singular and touching loyalty with which the Highlander 
even now clings to the names or faces of those whom he still 
holds to be the true owners of the soil which has been sold to 
the grasping Southron or Lowlander, will say that it is a topic 
incapable of being treated with strong pathos and originality. It 
is easy to laugh at the blatant absurdity of the grievances of the 
Scottish lion, when they are put forward by Professor Blackie in a 
plaint of which the climax is that ‘‘a London brewer shoots the 
grouse, a lordling stalks the deer.” But although the rule that 

r landowners make way for rich capitalists runs, and must run, 
its course in the Highlands as elsewhere, and though the change 
will in time work out or render artificial the old sentiment of 
clanship and local affection, it would be a loss if no record were 
kept of the gradually vanishing state of society and feeling. Mr. 
Shairp points to the plan of his poem in a graceful dedication, 
as intended to illustrate a manner of life which prevailed in 
the Lower Highlands during the youth of his own father, 


but which has now — away. The scene opens in the 
declining age of the ol Laird of Kilmah who remembered ’45, 
Prince Charlie than i 


when, tho his heart was rather with King 
George, he been out under Argyle, and 
True to clanship’s laws, 
His chieftain followed, not the cause. 


Since then, he had lived a quiet life on his own lands among the 
cotters and fishermen of Kintyre, doing patriarchal justice and 
giving friendly help, constant at kirk and at market, overlooking 
and guiding the material and spiritual life of Kilmahoe. ‘Two 
* Kilmahoe, and other Poems. By John Campbell Shairp. London and 
Cambridge: Macmillan. 1864. 
Lancashire Rhymes. By Samuel Laycock. London : Simpkin & Marshall, 
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her early and late, on the plough-lands by the sea, on the hill 
among the herd and flock, watching the kelp gathered in on the 
shore, moving through dairy, barn, and byre, and at night learn- 
ing the use of spindle and spinning-wheel. Their brothers 
are away seeking their fortune in the world, with the vain hope 
of some day paying off all incumbrances and leaving the estate 
clear to the eldest. The poem follows the two girls from their 
childhood to their full growth, through scenes in which, as 
we have said, they are rather subordinate idyllic figures 
than substantial personages. The real strength of the work lies in 
the truth of its landscape, and in the clearness of detail and high 
purity of feelin with which Mr. Shairp’s imagination has 
shadowed forth the daily life and occasional adventures of the two 
Highland maidens. As time goes on, Moira leaves Kilmahoe for 
the East, as the bride of an Indian officer who had made himself 
a name at pate 4 and Bhurtpore. Years later, she returns to 
settle in a Lowland home, where she is joined by her sister and 
old playmate. Kilmahoe has ag into strangers’ hands, and 
their years are henceforth to be spent elsewhere than upon the 
Highland braes, The last canto, marked by a grave and graceful 
sweetness, tells under the title of “Ingathering” the close of 
both lives. Moira dies in the Scotch Lowlands, Marion, the last 
of her family, exiles herself still further on the call of some duty, 
and comes south to England. There 


—when the fifth ripe autumn had come round, 
Beside another than her childhood’s sea, 
’Mid English graves a peaceful place she found 
*Neath the churchyard elm tree. 


So, sundered wide, yet one in heart, they take 

Their quiet rest, till dawn that blessed hour, 

When life’s long-gathering result shall break 
Into immortal flower. 


Such, .in brief, is the scheme of Kilmahve —a scheme 
which perhaps hardly gives sufficient indication of the abundance 
of singularly graceful pictures with which it is filled. Highland 
landscapes, however beautifully conceived and drawn, are too ex- 
tensive to be reproduced in our pages but whoever reads 
Kilmahloe for himself can hardly fail to recognise Mr. Shairp’s 
accuracy and force in painting the scenes he loves so well. Eve 
sharp stroke of outline, every delicate touch of colour, is given with 
the truth of a mind which has concentrated its imagination and its 
Bet m7 upon the particular life and landscape of the Scotch 
hills. Mr. Shairp is well known, a from his volume of High- 
land poems, as a man of wide and cultivated talents and sympa- 
thies; but it is clear that the Highlands are his passion, as much 
as they ever were of the Scot whose heart was there in the old 
song. We should be sorry to trust Mr. Shairp in a foreign country 
within the hearing of “ Lochaber no more.” Even the Border 
airs affect him ape if we may judge from a charming little 
song on the theme of “The Bush aboon Traquair ” :— 


Will ye gang wi’ me and fare 
To the bush aboon Traquair ? 
Owre the high Minchmuir we'll up and awa’, 
This bonny summer noon, 
While the sun shines fair aboon, 
And the licht sklents saftly doun on holm and ha’. 


And what would ye do there, 
At the bush aboon Traquair ? 
A lang driech road, ye had better let it be ; 
Save some auld skrunts o’ birk 
I’ the hill-side lirk, 
There’s nocht i’ the warld for man to see. 


But the blithe lilt o’ that air, 
“The Bush aboon Traquair,” 

I need nae mair, it’s eneuch for me; 
Owre my cradle its sweet chime 
Cam’ sughin’ frae auld time, 

Sae tide what may, I’ll awa’ and see. 


And what saw ye there 
At the bush aboon Traquair ? 
Or what did ye hear that was worth your heed ? 
I heard the cushies croon 
Through the gowden afternoon, 
And the Quair burn singing doun to the Vale o’ Tweed. 


And Lirks saw I three or four, 
Wi’ grey moss bearded owre, 
The last that are left o’ the birken shaw, 
Whar mony a simmer e’en 
Fond lovers did convene, 
Thae bonny bonny gloamins that are lang awa’ 


Frae mony a but and ben, 

muirland, holm, and 
y cam’ ane hour to spen’ on wood sward 
But lang hae lad lass 
Been lying ’neth the grass, 

The green green grass o’ Traquair kirkyard. 


They were blest beyond compare, 
When they held their poles tah there, 
Amang thae greenest hills shone on by the sun, 
And then they wan a rest, 
‘The lownest and the best, 
Y’ Traquair kirkyard when a’ was dune. 


the bush aboo: 
And the luve that ance was there, aye fresh and green. 


In plain English, if there are any “ skrunts of birk” or remnant 
of an old birchwood upon the moor over Traquair, which by an 
intelligent antiquarian may be plausibly identified with the 
“bush ” of the song, there is nothing to see there. Mr. Shairp’s 
description will probably not persuade many less enthusiastic 

edestrians to try the “iang driech road” over the Minchmuir. 

fet his sentiment and his song are justified nevertheless. Even 
where the blithe lilt of the air is not known, its indefinitely 
mystical and musical title throws a halo of romance over the 
spot which it would be difficult to interpret in a truer or simpler 
form than that in which it is clothed in these lines. 

Mr. Laycock, as we said, takes his subjects from the life of 
crowded pant towns; and like Mr. Edwin Waugh, whose 
Lancashire songs are very similar in style and character, he finds 
a sympathizing public among those of and for whom he writes. 
Lads and lasses do “ convene” in his pages, but they are the rough 
and wide-awake Lancashire lads and the sharp, neathanded, busy 
Lancashire lasses, very different in their manners and their ideal 
of comfort from the frequenters of the bush aboon Traquair. The 
griefs of life are not the separations from the scenes or friends of 
childhood, but the difficulties of getting on through life at all. 
Nobody in Kilmahoe need have cared, except for the sake of 
humanity, if an internecine war had raged over half the continent 
of North America for twenty years; but the personages of Mr. 
Laycock’s rhymes are “ welly o knock’d eawt o’ tune” by the 
stoppage in the supply of the raw material for their looms. 


Yon Yankees may think it rare fun, 

Kickin’ up sich a shindy o’ th’ globe, 
Confound ’em, aw wish they’d get done, 

For they’d weary eawt th’ patience o’ Job! 


are words which express the sentiments of a good many of his 
readers as they bungle among the unaccustomed fibre of middling 
Surats, or wait and starve without even Surats to finger. The 
following lines are clearly drawn from the life :— 


Confound it! aw ne’er were so woven afore, 

Mi back’s welly broken, mi fingers are sore ; 
Aw’ve been starin’ an’ rootin’ among this Shurat, 
Till awm very near getten as bioint as a bat. 


Every toime aw go in wi’ mi cuts to owd Joe, 

He gies mi a cursin’, an’ bates mi an’ 0; 

Aw’ve a warp i’ one loom wi’ boath selvedges marr’d, 
An’ th’ other’s as bad for he’s drest it to’ hard. 


Aw wish aw wur fur enuff off, eawt o’ th’ road, 

For 0’ weavin’ this rubbitch awm getten reet stowd ; 
Aw’ve nowt i’ this world to lie deawn on but straw, 
For aw’ve only eight shillin’ this fortni’t to draw. 


Neaw aw have n’t mi family under mi hat, 

Aw’ve a woife an’ six childer to keep eawt o’ that ; 
So awm rayther among it at present yo’ see, 

Iv ever a fellow wur puzzled, it’s me! 


Mony a toime i’ mi’ loife aw’ve seen things lookin’ feaw, 
But never as awkard as what they are neaw ; , 

Iv there isn’t some “—o us factory folk soon, 

Aw’m sure we shall o be knock’d reet eawt o’ tune. 


Come give us a lift, yo’ ’at han owt to give, 

An’ help yo’re poor brothers an’ sisters to live ; 

Be kind, an’ be tender to th’ needy an’ poor, 

An’ we'll promise when th’ toimes mend we'll ax yo’ no moor. 


The “Sewing Class Song” is a glimpse at the brighter side of 
the web: — 


Come lasses, let’s cheer up, an’ sing, it’s no use lookin’ sad, 
We'll mak’ eawr sewin’ schoo’ to ring, an’ stitch away loike mad, 
We'll try an’ mak’ th’ best job we con, 0’ owt we han to do, 
We an’ write, an’ spell an’ kest, while here at th’ sewin’ schoo’. 

Then, lasses, let’s cheer up an’ sing, 

It’s no use lookin’ sad. 
Ewar Queen, th’ Lord Mayor o’ London too, they send us lots o’ brass, 
An’ neaw, at welly every schoo’, we’ve got a sewin’ class ; 
We'n superintendents, cutters eawt, an’ visitors an 0 ; 
We’n parsons, cotton mesturs, too, come in to watch us sew. 
Then, lasses, &c. 

God bless these kind, good-natured folk, ’at sends us o this stuff, 
We conno tell ’em o we feel, nor thank ’em hawve enuff ; 
They help to find us meat an’ clooas, an’ eddicashun, too, 


An’ what creawns 0’, they gi’en us wage for goin’ to th’ sewin’ schoo’. 
| Then, lasses, &c. 


| Here are some stanzas from a new form of the old contrast between 
Lazarus and Dives, written in a manly and good-natured tone, but 
without ostentatious magnanimity : — 
Tha’rt livin’ at thi country seat, 
j Among o th’ gents an’ nobs ; 
Tha’s sarvant girls to cook thi meat, 
} An’ do thi othi jobs. 
| Awm lodgin’ here wi’ B Yates, 
w mend mi ’s, pi 
An’ wesh mi shurts 


If tha should dee, there’s lots o’ folk 
j Would fret an’ ery, no deawt ; 
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When aw shut up they'll only joke, 
An’ say, “ He’s just gone eawt,— 

Well, never heed him, let him go, 
An’ find another port ; 

We're never to a chap or two, 
We'n plenty moor o’ th’ sort.” 


The moral is not a hope for the reversal of the relative posi- 
tions of the two, merely for their being equalized in a future 
state :-— 
Wi’ o eawr fauts forgiven, 
P’rhaps thee an’ me may meet again, 
An’ boath shake honds i’ heaven. 


Throughout the volume there is nothing unwholesome or of 
questionable tendency. None of Mr. Laycock’s rhymes would 
irritate class-prejudice, or turn the thoughts of his readers to 
narrowness or bitterness. If their local popularity is genuine, it 
says a good deal for the kindly and manly character of the 
Lancashire weaver. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


fb gow great success of the day is Ze Mavdit.* Various are the 
conjectures afloat respecting the author of the book. Whether 
the Abbé Trois Etoiies is a genuine abbé, or whether the anony- 
mous assailant of Jesuitism has merely adopted a clerical dress for 
the purpose of lending additional piquancy to his disclosures, is a 
question to which no certain answer can be given, and every 
attempt to lift up the veil will probably be useless. Le Maudit 
is essentially a controversial tale, exhibiting the machinations of 
the Jesuits, and sketching the reforms which the author deems 
desirable in the present state of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The hero of the story, a certain Abbé Julio, anathematized and 
persecuted for his liberal views, stands forth from among a number 
of dramatis persone as a kind of advanced Myriel, recommending 
the abolition of the temporal power of the Popes, the removal of 
the vows of celibacy, and many other changes equally sweeping. 
clumsily put together the Abbé, but the rT of the 
points of the Papal system. e do not attempt to decide how far 
the author has rendered himself guilty of exaggeration; but if it 
is true that Pascal’s Provinciales deserve the title of les belles 
infidéles, we should say that Le Maudit is still more untrust- 
worthy as a picture of modern Jesuitism. In addition to this 
objection, we entertain some doubts respecting the panacea proposed 
by the Abbé. The best way of making the priests independent 
is certainly not to transform them into a superior kind of ecclesi- 
astical gendarmes. 


Comparative geograph has lately become a favourite study in 
France, and many of the most remarkable works of modern 
savants are devoted to the investigation of facts connected with 
that science. M. Reinaud, Professor of Arabic at the Paris 
de Langues Orientales, is particularly competent to discuss 
such topics, and his previous essays had prepared us to wees gre 
much valuable information from the new volume ¢ with which he 
presents us. The opening chapter explains the difficulties which 
there are in collecting, out of the writings of classical historians, 
facts illustrating the commercial and political relations which 
existed during the Empire between Rome and the East. Docu- 
ments on the history of the Republic are comparatively numerous ; 
but when we come to Augustus and his successors, we find ourselves 
with very few means of information, and are reduced to take as 
our authorities writers like Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Propertius. 
The first part of the book now before us gives, in fact, a very 
ingenious and learned geographical commentary on the poets 
we have just named. It contains, besides, a complete treatise on 
the state of the science of phy amongst the Romans. In 
the second Eastern testimonies of every kind are quoted to 
rove that India and China were better known to the West than 
as been generally ted and the third and concluding section 
continues the same subject from the death of Augustus to the 
downfall of the Empire. M. Reinaud has addeg to his volume 
four good maps. 

The general and very just outcry that has, within the last few 
years, directed the increase of administrative 
centralization in France is brought to bear by M. Flachat a 
the subject of railways.t We are told that centralization has 
made greater progress since the re-establishment of the Empire 
than during the whole period which had elapsed from the downfall 
of the first Napoleon. If such is the case—and we do not doubt 
it—it is natural that the friends of liberty should be eager to 
arrest its further advances, and to prevent it from encroaching 
upon provinces where free commercial enterprise alone can bri 
about good results. Bureaucracy has not yet directly interfered 
with railways in France ; but from what M. Flachat tells us, it is 

uite clear that within a short period it will do so, and the object of 
his volume is to show how unnecessary and injurious such a 
course of things would be. In the first part, we have a 
complete account of the system adopted in France with respect 
to the ccnstruction and management of railways. The second 


* Le Maudit. ParlAbbé * * *. 3 vols. Paris and Brussels: Lacroix. 

+ Relations Politiques et Commerciales de!’ Empire Romain avec T Asie Orien- 
tale. Par M. Reinaud. 8vo. Paris: Durand. London: Barthés & Lowell. 
 $ Les Chemins de Fer en 1862 et en 1863. Par Eugene Flachat. 8vo. Paris 
and London: Hachette, 


includes a reprint of the three reports presented by Messrs. 
Flachat, Petiet, and Perdonnet to the committee inqui 
on the subject. The author is naturally led to institute 
a comparison between the French and the English systems, 
and whilst he gives a decided preference to the former, he acknow- 
ledges that the services rendered to the public by railway 
companies are much less fairly appreciated on the other side of 
the Channel than they are here. This, says M. Flachat, arises 
from the fact that in France public companies of every kind are 
considered as simply the delegates of Government and the repre- 
sentatives of monopoly. The only remedy for this state of things is, 
in his opinion, to entrust to voluntary associations the management 
of interests which are now suffering under the withering influence 
of administrative tyranny. 

M. Jules Zeller’s Année IZistorique* is the fourth volume of a 
series which increases in importance as it goes on. We regret 
that circumstances should have delayed the publication of 
this book. Events of weighty significance follow one another 
in such rapid succession that we have already wellnigh forgotten 
the occurrences of the year 1862. M. Zeller divides his duodecimo 
into two —the first giving us an account of the various 
European States, whilst the second treats of the relations between 
Europe and the other countries of the world. 


We noticed at the time of their appearance the first two volumes 
of M. Camille Rousset’s History of Louvois. We have now before 
us the conclusion of this remarkable work f, and the historian takes 
us from the Peace of Nimeguen to the death of the Grand Monarque’s 
clever but unprincipled Minister. M. Rousset begins the new in- 
stalment of his history with an account of the causes which led to 
the Peace; he then gives us a narrative of the quarrels of France 
with Piedmont and Savoy; this is followed by a detailed statement 
of the reforms rernt wte by Louvois in the various branches of 
the public service ; and, finally, we have a chapter on the religious 
persecutions of which the Huguenots were the victims—persecu- 
tions which —— the kingdom of its most enlightened and most 
industrious subjects. With respect to this last topic, M. Rousset 
has transcribed from a contemporary manuscript a passage never 
before published, which gives a very correct idea of the views 
entertained by the Frenchmen of the seventeenth century on the 
great question of freedom of conscience. They generally approved 
the principle of establishing throughout the kingdom uniformity 
of belief; but, on the other hand, they objected to the violence 
and cruelty displayed by those to whom the work of 
conversion was entrusted. Whilst pretending that they 
were ~~ ° carrying on and completing the system estab- 
lished by Richelieu, the ill-advised Ministers of Louis XIV. 
really helped to destroy the work which the cautious Cardinal had 
raised with so much difficulty. M. Rousset has very correctly 
assigned the share taken by Louvois in the work of persecution. 
To him and to Madame de Maintenon must be tiaced the 
iniquitous policy pursued towards the unfortunate Piotestants. 
The atrocious devastation of the Palatinate by the French 
troops is the principal event related in the second volume. 
Chamlay had suggested, without perhaps weighing its conse- 
quences as he should have done, this expedition, which was in 
open defiance of all the customs of civilized warfare; but it 
was Louvois who carried it out, and it will remain for ever as one 
of the foulest blots upon his escutcheon. M. Rousset ascribes the 
invasion of the Palatinate, and other acts of the same character 
which disgraced the reign of Louis XIV., to the fault of entrusting 
the entire management of military affairs to mere administrators, 
who, utterly x uainted with war and its recognised usages, 
allowed their lust of power to get the better of their judgment. 
Saint Simon, relating the death of Louvois, goes so far as to say 
that, if he had lived four-and-twenty hours longer, he would have 
been sent to the Bastille. This startling assertion is peremptorily 
refuted by M. Rousset, who proves that if the Minister’s domi- 
neering ways were sometimes distasteful to Louis XIV., yet the 
King had too much wisdom not to do justice to the ability and 
industry which tharacterized his administration. 

The fourth volume of the Rendus de 1 Académie des 


tho’ 


published, and requires a short notice. ugh the collection is 
intended for a special class of readers, it is susceptible of much 
variety from the wide range of subjects which come within the pro- 
vince of the learned Academy. Political economy, statistics, history, 
legislation, and metaphysics are equally represented in each 
livraison, and the names of the various authors are sufficient 
rantee for the ability with which the topics are discussed. Asa 
—— of what may be called the metaphysical division of the 
ournal, we may name M. Adolphe Gamier’s papers on Sleep, 
Dreams, and Somnambulism. The late M. Jouflroy maintained 
that sleep affects only the bodily . and that even in that 
condition the soul is always awake. M. Garnier takes the very 
opposite view. Both perception and conception, he thinks, 
are suspended during sleep, and the facts relied upon by 
M. Jouffroy are such that they might easily be made to prove 
just the opposite to what they were thought to show. M. 


* L’ Année Historique 1862, 4° volume. Par M. Jules Zeller. 12mo. Paris 
and London: Hachette. 


+ Histoire de Louvois depuis la Paix de Ni . Par M. Camille Rousset. 
2vols. Paris: Didier. London: Williams & Norgate. 


$ Travaux de ? Académie des Sciences Morales et Pclitiques, 1863. 4th vol. 
Paris: Durand. London: Barthés & Lowell. 
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Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire’s Memoir on Mahomet is an interesting 
biographical and critical sketch based upon the works of Messrs. 
Weil, Caussin de Perceval, W. Muir, and Springer. The Koran 
forms of course the principal document towards an exact histo’ 

of Mahomet; but there is, besides, a kind of supplement whic 

tradition has helped to swell, and in which all the words, ideas, 
and actions of the founder of Islamism have been duly registered, 
in order that they might serve as precedents for the guidance of the 
faithful. This, too, should be consulted by historians, though with 
even greater caution than is nece: in the study of the Koran 
itself. M. Franck, the learned author of a volume reviewed in 
our last summary, has contributed to the periodical before us an 
article on M. Matter’s biography of Saint Martin, /e philosophe 
inconnu. He begins by defining mysticism, and distinguishing it 
both from religion and from philosophy. He then shows at what 
epochs in the world’s history mystics have generally appeared, and 
what influence they have exercised over their contemporaries. 
According to M. Franck, Saint Martin borrowed much from the 
Kabbala through the medium of his teacher Martinez de Pasqualis ; 
and the fundamental-axiom of his philosophy—the doctrine 
of emanation—is essentially Kabbalistic. Among other essays 
of interest which have struck us whilst perusing the Transac- 
tions of the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, we 
may mention M. Mallet’s article on James Beattie, M, Louis 
Reybaud’s Considerations on Industry, and Colonel de la Barre 
Duparcq’s Memoir treating of Military Art during the Wars of 

on. 

The classical collections of French oraisons funébres generally 
include half a dozen discourses by Bossuet, one by Fléchier, one 
by Massillon, and one by Mascaron. Amongst these four ecclesi- 
astics, the first three are tolerably familiar to most readers, whereas 
the last is comparatively unknown even to his fellow-countrymen. 
The Biographie Universelle and the new Biographie Générale are, on 
the subject of that prelate, both too laconic and too inaccurate, 
and we must hope that some zealous Frenchman will speedily 
appl himself to the task of collecting facts which may form 

e basis of a complete memoir of the eloquent Bishop of Agen. 
In the meanwhile, M. Tamizey de ue has been fortunate 
enough to discover amongst the MSS. of the Paris Imperial 
Library a very curious autobiographical document addressed by 
Mascaron himself to the celebrated archeologist Baluze, and he 
has printed it in the shape of a small brochure*, to which are 
prefixed a few observations on the persons who have attempted at 
various times to write the life of the bishop. Madame de 
Sévigné and Louis XIV. were certainly no bad judges of eloquence, 
and from what they say about Mascaron it may be reasonably 
inferred that he merits a higher reputation than the world has yet 
awarded him. 


Carried away by an irresistible love of adventure, and also by the 
laudable desire of retrieving the fortunes of his family, M. Guinnard 
started off, one fine morning, on board a ship bound for Monte- 
video. From circumstances which it would be too long to describe 
here, he found himself at last a prisoner in Patagonia; and 
although the three and a half years of his captivity must have 
been marked by great sufferings and privations of every 
kind, they apy so far useful that they enabled M. Guinnard to 
study closely the language and manners of the Patagonians, and to 
supply us with details respecting that people more accurate and 
prewar than anything we had had hefore.t The book is 
simply and unaffectedly written, and bears about it an air of truth 
which distinguishes it most favourably from the general run of 
works of the same class. 


M. Auguste Carlier is already known by several works on the 
United States of America, where he has resided for many years. 
The preface of his new bookf{ deserves attention, because it 
contains, not only a statement of M. Carlier’s own views, 
but a severe criticism of certain theories maintained by 
M. de Tocqueville in his well-known work La Démocratie 
en Amérique. It will be remembered, perhaps, that that 
eminent publicist ar very strongly his opinion on the 

t agreement of the political institutions of the United 
tates as they exist at present with the idea from which 
they had originated. ‘There is,” he said, “not an opinion, 
not a law, not a custom, not even a fact in the present time 
which the starting-point does not satisfactorily account for.” 
M. Carlier objects to this assertion i toto, and he thinks that M. 
de Tocqueville's fondness for a priord reasoning has led him to 
commit some serious errors. We find, for instance, in La Démo- 
cratie en Amérique, Puritanism described as a doctrine equally 
political and religious. Puritanism is said to have created Ame- 
rican democracy ; religion and political liberty lived together on 
the best terms, neither ever attempting to encroach upon the 
rights of the other; equality was absolute, and based upon uni- 
versal s . According to M. Carlier, all these statements are 
erroneous. The tion of Church and State was so far from 
being complete that the State was absolutely under the tutelage 
of the Church. As for political liberty, it lasted for a day, but 


* Notes pour servir 4 la Biographie de Mascaron, évéque dA Par 
Th. Tamisey de Larroque. Paris: Durand. London: Barthde & Lowell. 
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was immediately replaced by the most violent despotism that can 

imagined — a despotism which sought its sanction in the Mosaic 
law, and which formed the basis of civil and political legislation. 
Nor is it true, adds M. Carlier, that American institutions origi- 
nally rested on the basis of universal su: . Even in the colony 
of Massachusetts, which was the great headquarters of Puritanism 
the exercise of the rights of citizenship was confined to a small 
number of individuals, and moreover, these rights might be 
arbitrarily suppressed, according to the caprice of the magistrates. 
If M. Carlier is so severe upon M. de Tocqueville, we may natu- 
tally suppose that his denunciation of M. Laboulaye would be 
equally strong, ompeceal since the eloquent lecturer’s Utopian 
description of the United States of America helps him to criticize 
the institutions under which France is at present governed. 
M. Carlier begins his work by a general account of the white 
and red races in America. He then takes each colony sepa- 
rately, describes its origin, its establishment, the character of 
its legislation, and refutes as they occur what he considers 
the mistakes committed by other historians: he then treats 
the colonies in their relation with the mother-country, and 
he concludes with an interesting appendix on the Indian races, 
their habits, and their aptitude for civilization. Whatever may 
be thought of the theories of M. Carlier, we are bound to say that 
his work is carefully written, and is evidently the result of much 
patient investigation. 


The History of sage Literature *, by M. Henri Taine, is a book 
which deserves a fuller notice than we can here bestow upon it. 
Several sections of it have already a in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and therefore those for whom the subject is one of 
interest have been able to form some idea of the plan and 
style of the author. We may say, briefly, that the Histoire de la 
Inttérature Anglaise comprises, first, an introduction affording 
a general view of the principles from which M. Taine starts. 
Given a school of literature, a system of metaphysics, a form 
of society, a manifestation of the fine arts—what, he asks, is 
the moral atmosphere from which these phenomena have resulted ? 
And what are the peculiarities of race, of time, and of posi- 
tion that have combined to produce that moral condition ? 
An accurate answer to tlfese questions is, in M. Taine’s view, 
what all historians should aim at giving. If we take, for 
example, the Dutch and Flemish schools of painting during 
the seventeenth century, or the development of music in Ger- 
many two hundred years later, we ought to be able to account 
for both these facts from the moral tendencies which prevailed. 
at the time. History is, after all, a psychological problem. 
Such, in a few words, is the theory upon which M. Taine 
has grounded his investigations. —— according to 
him, was the first to write history from this point of view, 
but his labours were incomplete, owing to the circumstances 
in which he was placed. Of our contemporaries, H. Beyle 
(Stendhal) and M. Sainte-Beuve are those who have most 
thoroughly understood the true method in history, and it is 
in their writings that we may best learn how to judge men 
and the B ig ai of man’s intellect. M. Taine’s first book, 
entitled Les Origines, takes us from the earliest times to the 
days of Chaucer. He describes the characteristics of Saxon 
civilization, and explains the causes of the opposition which 
has always existed between the Teutonic and the Latin races. 
He shows in Chaucer the blending together of the French and 
English intellectual features, representing him as the genuine 
embodiment of the half imaginative, half critical spirit which 
marked the latter portion of the medismval epoch. The next 
book treats of the Renaissance, and includes the wale period which 
elapsed between Lydgate and Milton. To a minute survey of 
Shakspeare’s works M. Taine has devoted a long chapter, one of 
the best in his work. The classical age, as our author calls 
it, begins with the reaction which took place during the 
reign of Charles II, inst the excessive strictness of 
Puritanism. Dryden is the chief representative of those tim 
and he leads us naturally to the true Denis Adie, Swift, an 
Pope. Amongst the English writers of the present century, 
Walter Scott, Wofdsworth, and Byron are the only ones respecting 
whom M. Taine speaks in detail. They are grouped together 
in a fourth and last book. We have little doubt that the Histoire 
de la Littérature Anglaise will obtain a high rank on the list of 
modern historical compositions. 


* Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise. Par M. Henri Taine. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Paris and London: Hachette. ‘ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We bey leave to state that i is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Satunvay Revirw” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News- Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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